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DEP=?SIT" DB SY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


APR 10 ‘47 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: 
Problems Relating to Reparations From Germany 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Status of War Plants in U. S. Zone! 


The United States holds that the provisions of 
the Potsdam protocol for the delivery of plants for 
reparations and for the economic unification of 
Germany to include a common export-import plan 
must be carried out concurrently. In order that 
sufficient resources may be retained, as required by 
the Potsdam protocol, to enable Germany to be- 
come self-supporting without external assistance, 
the economic resources which will be available to 
Germany after reparations have been removed 
must be known. The United States has consist- 
ently sought an agreement for the establishment 
of central German administrative agencies to carry 
out administratively the principles of economic 
unification. It has also sought the adoption of a 
common export-import plan: an interim Allied 
Control Council agreement was secured which 
called for the formation of such a plan by October 
31, 1945. However, this agreement has not been 
fulfilled. 

When persistent efforts to secure economic uni- 
fication failed, the United States Representative 
on the Allied Control Council announced the sus- 
pension of further dismantling of plants for rep- 
arations purposes. This action was required as a 
protective measure as the United States could not 
permit the further removal of industrial equip- 
ment from the United States zone of Germany in 
the face of a recurring financial deficit unless it 
could be assured that the United States zone of 
Germany would share in the resources of all Ger- 
many. 

In order that the resumption of reparations may 
take place promptly when the other provisions of 
the Potsdam protocol are met, the United States 
has supported a vigorous program to determine the 
plants to be made available for reparations and for 
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their prompt valuation. It has continued to dis- 
mantle and deliver at the request of the countries 
to which these plants were assigned 24 major 
plants included in the program for advance rep- 
arations deliveries. It has also dismantled com- 
pletely 80 of the 117 war plants in its zone and 
has made the general-purpose equipment in these 
plants available for allocation and delivery. It 
will complete the liquidation of the remaining war 
plants during the present calendar year. 

In addition to the 117 war plants and the 24 
plants approved for advance delivery, there are 251 
plants in the United States zone approved for val- 
uation under the presently agreed level of indus- 
try; 1,593 plants remaining to be valuated were 
approved only in October and November 1946, and 
their valuation will be completed on schedule. 

The current status of reparations from the three 
western zones is: 


174 plants allocated. 

524 additional plants approved by the Coordi- 
nating Committee for valuation. 

808 plants in the machinery and optic industries 
approved for valuation, with reservation. 

Several hundred additional plants are at various 
stages of approval in the Allied Control Authority. 

A total of 2,000 plants, more or less, have been 
selected for reparations by the Allied Control Au- 
thority. 


However, the United States considers that these 
figures should be regarded as tentative. Specific 
determination should be made of the plants to be 
left in Germany to enable it to be self-supporting. 
This determination should give consideration to 
population density and to final fixing of bound- 


* Made on Mar. 17, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Mar. 18. 
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aries. Experience during the past 20 months has 
indicated that the redevelopment of a self-sup- 
porting Germany is not an easy task. However, 
the occupying powers cannot be expected to sup- 
port the German economy indefinitely. While the 
basic principle to leave a self-supporting economy 
in Germany established in the Potsdam protocol is 
sound, the Allied Control Council should reexam- 
ine the presently calculated level of industry with- 
out delay to determine its adequacy for the pur- 
pose. This can be done successfully only if full 
information is made available in each zone of oc- 
cupation. 

The United States Delegation hopes that agree- 
ment may be reached here on the provisions of the 
Potsdam protocol which have not been carried out, 
so that reparation deliveries may be resumed. 


U. S. Position on the Potsdam Agreement! 


I wish to make completely clear the position that 
the United States has consistently taken with re- 
gard to the relation of the Potsdam agreement 
on reparations to the Yalta protocol. 

Immediately upon his return from Potsdam, be- 
fore any question was raised as to the scope or 
meaning of the Potsdam agreement or its relation 
to the Yalta agreement, President Truman in a 
public address on August 9, 1945 clearly stated his 
understanding of the Potsdam agreement. I will 
read to you exactly what he said: “At the Crimea 
Conference a basis for fixing reparations had been 
proposed for initial discussion and study by the 
Reparations Commission. That basis was a total 
amount of reparations of 20 billion dollars. Of 
this sum, one half was to go to Russia, which had 


Progress Toward Economic Unification of Germany 
STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Fundamental Considerations by the U. S.' 


I have listened carefully to Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Molotov. Mr. Molotov’s first statement on eco- 


*Made on Mar. 18, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Mar. 19. 

* BuLLETIN of Aug. 12, 1945, p. 210. 

* Made on July 11, 1946, at a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris. Not printed. 

*Made on Mar. 17, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Mar. 19. 
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suffered more heavily in the loss of life and prop mend¢ 
erty than any other country. But at Berlin th 
nior 


idea of attempting to fix a dollar value on th 
property to be removed from Germany w peopl 
dropped. To fix a dollar value on the share of”° 8° 
each nation would be a sort of guaranty of th ue 
amount each nation would get—a guaranty whid Franc 
might not be fulfilled... . This formula of takjAi28" 
ing reparations by zones will lead to less frictio Unite 
among the Allies than the tentative basis origi keen]} 
nally proposed for study at Yalta.” ? to the 

In July 1946 at Paris the question of Germay’2"™ 
reparations was discussed in the Council of Fo Alliec 
eign Ministers. At that time Mr. Molotov pre cost © 
sented the same arguments regarding the Yalt dficia 
agreement which he has put forth here. final 

Secretary Byrnes, who was present at the Yalty47™Y 
Conference and who, as Secretary of State, tool ~"< 
an active part in working out the Potsdam Agre 
ment on reparations, stated the view and position 4 P 
of the United States Government that the Pots. Unite 
dam agreement took the place of the preliminary which 
agreement reached at Yalta. Secretary Byrne theres 
























pointed out the irrefutable fact and I quote fron Iw 
his statement : “The language read by Mr. Molote pot . 
showed what Mr. Roosevelt agreed to was only ti points 
study as a basis for discussion the suggestion df ere 
the Soviet Government. The language of the pro}. The 
tocol shows that the Soviet proposal was passeif® the 
to the Moscow Reparations Commission as one @ probl 
the proposals to be considered by the commission.” °°" 
The position of the United States Government re tocol 
garding reparations is that the agreements at Pots|?U"P“ 
dam supersede the preliminary agreements pre Heme 
viously reached at Yalta. We will not follow Mr. oh 
Molotov in a retreat from Potsdam to Yalta. 1. Th 
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6. Cer 
nomic matters largely consisted of charges level Th. 


against the actions and motives of the other Alli 
powers associated in the occupation and control pp the 
Germany. I do not agree with the basis or logi -— 
of much that he has said. But charges and counter 77, 
charges get us nowhere except in the development 
of great differences. They do not solve our prob The 
lems; they do complicate them. lable 
Regarding Mr. Molotov’s statement as to rept the se 
rations, we Americans are keenly aware of the tre] °"Y t 
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mendous losses in life and the destruction of in- 
: dustry and villages and cities suffered by the Soviet 
. thyUnion and of the individual suffering of the Soviet 
people, the horrors they were forced to endure and 
he gallantry with which they endured them. 
| The same applies though to a lesser extent to 
jefftance and the people of France and to the United 
‘¢o4}singdom and its people. It also applies to other 
stiog UBited Nations. We Americans are, as I have said, 
rioi{teenly aware of this situation and what it means 
” Ito the people of the devastated countries. We re- 
yjognize the great, the vital contribution to the 
y,, {Allied victory of the Soviet armies and the colossal 
ost of their effort. I, personally, am on record 
“alt dlicially in recognizing their contribution in my 
fnal report as Chief of Staff of the American 
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dearly in mind. I assure you of this. 

I propose now to discuss what appear to the 
United States Delegation as the fundamentals 
which should govern economic unification and 
thereafter will discuss reparations. 

I will adhere to my prepared remarks and will 
not at this time discuss some of the important 
points Mr. Molotov has raised and the definite 
proposals he has submitted. 

The treatment of Germany as an economic unit 
is the key to the solution of Germany’s economic 
problem. The failure to treat Germany as a single 
economic unit as was agreed in the Potsdam pro- 
tocol has hampered the achievement of the basic 
purposes of the occupation and has precluded set- 
tlement of reparations. 

Mt. The problem is considered under six headings: 


: In all of our discussions we will have these facts 


ition} 








l. The common use of indigenous resources. 
2, An export-import plan. 

3, Reparations, 

4, Financial reform. 

). Freedom of movement. 

6. Central German administrative agencies. 
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: The solution of these questions today is vital 


to the success of the occupation and to the future 
ogi Peace of the world. 
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rob] he Potsdam agreement provides for “the equi- 


table distribution of essential commodities between 
ept the several zones so as to produce a balanced econ- 
tre] My throughout Germany and reduce the need for 
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1. The Common Use of Indigenous Resources 
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imports.” It is our view that this provision re- 
quires the elimination of zonal lines as economic 
boundaries. There must be free trade throughout 
Germany as a whole, common ration scales and 
the allocation of scarce commodities on common 
standards. Only in this manner can essential im- 
ports be minimized. 

Requirements of occupying forces. The com- 
mon use of indigenous resources necessitates agree- 
ment regarding the requirements of the occupying 
forces. Clearly the use of indigenous resources 
by the occupying forces reduces the indigenous 
supplies available for internal use and export and 
consequently increases the need for imports. 
Therefore, it is of common interest to each of the 
occupying powers that a comparable basis be 
agreed upon for the use of indigenous resources 
by all of the occupying forces. 

Control of property by occupying powers. Un- 
less foreign-owned German industry and other 
property is treated the same and subjected to the 
same rules as other German property the common 
use of German indigenous resources will be seri- 
ously affected. Foreign-owned plants no less than 
German-owned plants draw upon coal, manpower, 
and other indigenous German resources. For this 
reason they must be subject to the same control by 
German governmental authorities as regards allo- 
cation of raw materials and allocation and de- 
livery of their products as German-owned plants 
and must be considered in every way an integral 
part of the German economy and subject to Ger- 
man law. Industrial plants owned by foreign pri- 
vate interests are now subject to regulation in the 
same manner and to the same degree that German- 
owned plants are regulated for allocation of raw 
materials and distribution of their product. 

Incidentally, apropos of Mr. Molotov’s refer- 
ences to foreign monopolies, no increase in foreign 
investments has taken place during American con- 
trol or will be permitted under joint British and 
American regional control. 

At present this same control does not exist with 
respect to the group of industries making up a sub- 
stantial part of industry in the Soviet zone which 
is known as the Soviet Aktien-Gesellschaft. 
While the Soviet representatives have not yet fur- 
nished detailed information on this organization, 
it clearly has not been subject to the Allied Con- 
trol Authority but has represented extraterritorial 
privileges exercised by a foreign government. 
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The question is also raised concerning the man- 
ner in which title to these plants was acquired 
and what values were given for this ownership. 
Continued ownership and control of these plants 
by an occupying power with extraterritorial privi- 
leges would appear to be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of economic unity agreed upon at Potsdam. 


2. Export-Import Plan 


Nineteen months ago it was agreed at Potsdam 
that a common export-import plan would be put 
in effect for all Germany. The Allied Control 
Council accepted an interim export-import plan 
and agreed to adopt a permanent plan by October 
31, 1945. The history of our efforts to carry out 
this decision has been one of continuous frustra- 
tion. Today we are no farther toward this goal 
than at Potsdam. 

We understand that substantial quantities of 
goods have been taken out of the Soviet zone as 
reparations from current production despite the 
Potsdam provision that “the proceeds of exports 
from current production and stocks shall be avail- 
able in the first place for payment for such 
imports.” 

Exports are defined to include all goods and 
services furnished from Germany except items of 
restitution and capital equipment shipped as repa- 
rations. Whether or not reparations from cur- 
rent production are technically called exports, it 
was never contemplated under the Potsdam agree- 
ment that anything of value other than agreed 
capital removals and restituted articles should be 
taken from the country except for proceeds of 
value which should be available for necessary im- 
ports. Ifthat were not the case reparations would 
be taken which would deprive Germany of re- 
sources necessary to enable her to subsist without 
external assistance contrary to the expressed terms 
of the Potsdam protocol. 

At the same time the American people are ex- 
pending millions of dollars every month for neces- 
sary food imports to prevent starvation. Recon- 
ciliation of these contrasting financial positions is 
necessary. We cannot accept a unified Germany 
under a procedure which in effect would mean that 
the American people would pay reparations to an 
Ally. 

To reach general agreement an understanding 
is also necessary among the occupying powers for 
sharing appropriately the cost of importing food 
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needed to prevent starvation until Germany her. 
self can pay the bill with her own exports. Until 
these problems are resolved no common export- 
import plan is possible. The failure to reach com- 
mon understanding on the sharing of the present 
deficit and on maintenance of the principle that 
payments for imports are a first charge against 
the proceeds of exports as laid down by the Pots. 
dam agreement has so far prevented the treatment 
of Germany as an economic unit. The Allied Con- 
trol Authority has had no report from the Soviet 
representatives as to the quantities of materials 
from current production that have been removed 
from Germany, but it is believed that these quan- 
tities have been substantial. We regard these re- 
movals to be inconsistent with the Potsdam agree- 
ment, which requires Germany to be treated as an 
economic whole and prescribes the common use of 
resources and the application of export proceeds 
in the first place to payment of imports. 


3. Reparations 


The close relationship between an _ export- 
import plan, the level of industry and economic 
unity on the one hand, and the program for the re- 
moval of industrial capital equipment as repara- 
tions on the other, must be recognized. Repara- 
tions will be discussed presently and I simply wish 
to record now that no real solution of the repara- 
tions problem will be possible until Germany is 
treated as an economic unit, as was agreed at Pots- 
dam. 


4. Financial Reform 


The production and equitable distribution of 
goods in Germany are already severely handi- 
capped by the excessive supply of money and the 
top-heavy debt structure resulting from the war. 
If the German economy is to become self-support- 
ing, a monetary reform which will create a new 
money that labor regards as worth working for 
and for which businessmen wish to sell goods is 
imperative, together with the necessary increase 
in production so that sufficient goods are available 
for purchase. 


5. Freedom of Movement 


We have referred to the present zonal bound- 
aries which now represent barriers to the move 
ment of goods, persons and ideas throughout Ger- 
many. If we are to accomplish our objective, we 
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must clearly define these zonal boundaries as 
merely lines of demarcation between our occupy- 
ing troops maintained only for the purpose of 
security. It follows then as a basic condition for 
economic unification that the Allied Control Au- 
thority must take measures to assure freedom of 
movement throughout Germany for both German 
and Allied personnel and also those measures nec- 
essary to assure the fundamental freedoms pro- 
vided in the Berlin protocol on a Germany-wide 
rather than a zonal basis. 


6. Central German Administrative Agencies 


Although Germany was divided into zones for 
purposes of occupation, it was agreed by the three 
powers at Potsdam that “during the period of oc- 
cupation Germany shall be treated as a single 
economic unit.” In order to implement this de- 
cision, administratively, the agreement provides 
that “certain essential central German adminis- 
trative departments, headed by state secretaries, 
shall be established, particularly in the fields of 
finance, transport, communications, foreign trade 
and industry. 

The failure to carry out these provisions of the 
Potsdam accord has resulted in each zone com- 
mander managing his zone of occupation as a sep- 
arate economy and dealing with the other zones 
at arm’s length. 

It is our view that the Potsdam agreement pro- 
vides for the common use of indigenous resources 
to be implemented by central German agencies. 
The policies of the Allied Control Authority can 
be effectively carried out only if the German agen- 
cies are granted executive powers without inter- 
ference from individual zone commanders. 

We recommend that the central German agen- 
cies agreed at Potsdam, together with a food and 
agriculture agency which the report of the Allied 
Control Authority recommended as equally neces- 
sary, be established at the earliest possible date. 

The relationship of the central German agen- 
cies to the Provisional German Government and 
to the several Lander will be discussed later under 
our agenda. 

Progress toward economic unification. When 


| the efforts of the American representatives in 


Berlin to carry out the Potsdam accord with re- 
spect to joining the economies of all four zones in 
Germany were unsuccessful over a period of many 
months, the United States became increasingly 
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concerned over the prospect of continued man- 
agement of the German economy on a zonal basis 
and decided to take all possible steps toward join- 
ing as many of the zones as possible. As a result 
the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
at the June 1946 Conference of Foreign Ministers 
invited each of the other occupying powers to 
join in economic unification with the United States 
zone.’ The invitation made it clear that any ar- 
rangements made by the United States with any 
of the other occupying powers would be open on 
equal terms to the remaining occupying powers at 
any time that they might be prepared to par- 
ticipate. 

The fusion of the United States and British 
zones has been carried out in accordance with the 
principles of the Potsdam accord; economic 
boundaries between the zones have been abolished, 
indigenous resources are shared, export proceeds 
and import deficits are shared, and German agen- 
cies responsible for administration of the com- 
bined area have been established.® 

The experience of these agencies now operating 
in the fields of transport, communications, finance, 
agriculture, industry, and foreign trade should be 
useful when, and I hope it will be soon, we are 
able to bring about the economic unification of 
all Germany. 


In conclusion I regard the various problems as 
interdependent. A general solution must be 
found for all of them after full discussion in the 
Council if we are to accomplish the basic purpose 
of creating a sound structure for a self-sustaining 
Germany powerless to reestablish its former mili- 
tary power. 

I have a specific directive to propose which I 
will now present for translation and circulation. 


Directive to the Allied Control Authority for Ger- 
many on Treatment of Germany as Single Economic 
Unit’ 

The Council of Foreign Ministers directs the 
Allied Control Authority in Germany to proceed 
forthwith with the measures necessary to pro- 
vide for the treatment of Germany as a single 
economic unit. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, p. 940. 

*Butetin of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1102. 

"Presented at a meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow on Mar. 17, 1947, and released to the 
press in Moscow on the same date and in Washington on 
Mar. 18. 
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A. The Allied Control Authority shall take the 
following action with respect to the establishment 
and operation of German central administrative 
departments: 


1. Establish German central administrative de- 
partments headed by German state secretaries un- 
der the supervision and control of the Allied Con- 
trol Authority but reporting to a German pro- 
visional government when it is formed. These de- 
partments shall be established in the fields of 
finance, transport, communications, industry, for- 
eign trade, food and agriculture and such other 
fields as the Allied Control Authority may con- 
sider necessary and appropriate; and these depart- 
ments shall be authorized to deal with problems 
in these fields which require nationwide action. 

2. Issue policy directives as required for the 
guidance of these departments including directives 
specifying the extent to which administrative 
functions are to be apportioned between the cen- 
tral departments and the Ldnder. 

3. Empower the central departments and the 
German authorities of the several Lander to deal 
directly with each other without the intervention 
of the occupying authorities of any zone; empower 
the central departments to issue instructions di- 
rectly to the German Ldnder authorities as neces- 
sary to carry out their responsibilities in the sev- 
eral fields mentioned above. The German Lander 
authorities shall be required to comply with these 
instructions. Zone commanders shall have au- 
thority over the central administrative depart- 
ments only through or as directed by the Allied 
Control Authority. 

4. The powers and functions herein given to 
the German central administrative departments 
shall be subject to such direct action as may be 
taken or such directions as may be given by the 
Allied Control Council or in event of disagree- 
ment in the Allied Control Council by a majority 
of its members. 


B. The Allied Control Authority shall assure 
the treatment of Germany as an economic unit by 
adoption of common policies including the fol- 
lowing: 


1. (a) Indigenous products and imports shall 
be used on a common basis throughout Germany 
without regard to zonal boundaries. To this end 
commodities in short supply shall be allocated or 
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rationed on common standards and other com- 
modities shall be freely traded ; 

(6) Agricultural production shall be maxi- 
mized and industry reactivated along peaceful 
lines as soon as possible; 

(c) An export-import program for Germany 
as planned shall be instituted promptly to enable 
Germany to pay for approved imports at the earli- 
est possible date taking into account the import- 
ance of German exports to the European recovery, 
Any interim deficit in the German balance of in- 
ternational payments shall be borne among the 
occupying powers as may be agreed in the Allied 
Control Council. 

2. A program for financial reform shall be 
adopted as soon as possible to eliminate excess pur- 
chasing power in order to restore the internal and 
foreign-exchange value of the German currency 
and to provide the necessary incentive to increase 
production. 

3. With a view to the prompt implementation 
of financial reform the Allied Control Authority 
shall proceed immediately to the printing of a 
new currency under full quadripartite control in 
Berlin. 

4. Appropriate measures shall be taken to in- 
sure that all German manpower production and 
property in Germany, including property owned 
in the whole or in part by non-Germans, shall be 
treated as part of the resources of the German 
economy and shall be subject to the measures out- 
lined above and the decisions and directives of 
the ACA and of the appropriate German au- 
thorities and to German law. The acquisition of 
ownership or control of any economic entity in 
Germany by any foreign power or its nationals 
from the beginning of the occupation to the disso- 
lution of the quadripartite government shall only 
be valid if approved by the Allied Control Council. 

5. An overall limitation shall be established on 
the use of indigenous resources by the occupying 
powers. Within the limitation to be established 
requirements of the occupying forces (and organ- 
izations of the occupying powers) shall be deter- 
mined on a common basis by the Allied Control 
Authority and not by individual zone commanders. 
A plan for the uniform financing and screening of 
occupation requirements shall be prepared by the 
Allied Control Council. 


C. The Allied Control Authority shall eliminate 
Department of State Bulletin 
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zonal boundaries as political and economic bar- 
riers leaving only lines of demarcation for secur- 
ity troops of the occupying powers, To this end 
and as a condition for economic unification the 
Allied Control Authority shall take measures 
necessary to assure freedom of movement through- 
out Germany for both German and Allied per- 
sonnel and to assure the fundamental freedoms 
provided in the Berlin protocol in all parts of 
Germany without interference by zonal occupa- 
tion authorities. 


Scope and Form of the Provisional Political Organ- 
ization of Germany ' 

As a result of the defeat of the German armed 
forces, the German Government and adminis- 
trative machinery were completely destroyed. 
The totalitarian system of Hitler disappeared, but 
there still remain more than 65 million Germans 
within occupied Germany. The victorious Allied 
powers were forced to take over the responsibili- 
ties of the shattered German state, but this repre- 
sented only a temporary solution. 

The Control Council is not, nor can it ever be, a 
substitute for a German government. Nor did 
the United States intend to deny to the German 
people the right to manage their own affairs as 
soon as they were able to do so in a democratic 
and peaceful way, with genuine respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Under the Potsdam protocol, the Allies under- 
took to decentralize the structure of the German 
state and to develop local responsibility. Ac- 
cordingly, the United States within its zone had 
sought to give vitality to local and municipal gov- 
ernments and to endow appropriate Ldnder au- 
thorities with a larger measure of autonomy in 
accordance with constitutions ratified by the peo- 
ple. The other occupation authorities, we under- 
stand, have taken somewhat similar action. 

The time has now come to authorize the Germans 
to establish a provisional government to deal with 
matters of a nation-wide concern which the states 
cannot adequately handle. No German govern- 
ment can function unless the basic essentials on 
which German economic unity depends are agreed 
upon and implemented by all four powers, and 
unless effective guaranties exist for the safeguard- 
ing of the fundamental freedoms in all parts of 
Germany. That isthe indispensable basis without 
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which no German government, be it provisional or 
permanent, can be constituted. 

The process of building a German government 
should be accomplished, in our opinion, in the 
following three stages: 


First, the establishment of a provisional Ger- 
man government composed of the heads of the 
governments of the now existing states and 
Lander, including Berlin, and clothed with the 
necessary powers to create and operate central 
administrative agencies. In order that the pro- 
visional government may be truly representative, 
the establishment of Zdnder constitutions and 
elected Lander governments should be completed 
throughout Germany at an early date. 

Second, the drafting and acceptance of a con- 
stitution which shall be German in origin, and 
which shall be consistent with democratic prin- 
ciples and the decentralization of governmental 
authority. By decentralization we mean that the 
central government shall be one of limited and 
carefully defined powers in matters where nation- 
wide action is required. All residual powers shall 
be retained by the Zander. It should, of course, 
be understood that the constitution will be subject 
to the provisions of the peace settlement. 

Third, the assumption of governmental author- 
ity by the central government created by the con- 
stitution and by the Lander authorities recognized 
by the constitution. 


I will submit a proposal embodying these ideas. 
I feel that the process outlined above should be 
gotten under way at once so that there will be 
properly constituted German authorities which 
can carry out the terms of the peace settlement on 
which we are now working. 


Proposal by the U. S. Delegation ’ 


Without prejudice to any position the United 
States may take under II-3(B) of the agenda of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, the United States 
delegate proposes the following directive: 


The Allied Control Council is instructed to: 
1. Complete at an early date the establishment 


* Presented by Secretary Marshall at the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow on Mar. 21, 1947, and re- 
leased to the press in Moscow on that date and in 
Washington on Mar. 22. 

-? Released to the press in Moscow on Mar. 22. 
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of elected governments of the Ldnder (which 
term as used herein will include the city of Berlin). 

2. Take the following action in connection with 
the establishment and operation of a provisional 
German government: 

(A) Establish at an early date a German Na- 
tional Council as a provisional government, to be 
composed of the heads of the present Lander gov- 
ernments. Subject to such affirmative action as 
may be taken, or such directions as may be given 
by the Allied Control Council by a majority of its 
members, the German National Council shall be 
given control over the German central admin- 
istrative agencies which may be established by the 
Allied Control Council to function in stated fields 
to the extent that nation-wide action is required. 
To the fullest extent possible, the decisions of the 
German National Council shall be carried out by 
and through the Zdnder governments. 

(B) In the exercise of its authority, the Allied 
Control Council shall refrain from direct opera- 
tion or detailed supervision of provisional-govern- 
ment activities. The zone commander, in his rela- 
tionship to the provisional government and its 
agencies, shall be limited to acting as the agent of 
the Allied Control Council, except where a direct 
threat to the security of the occupation forces is 
involved. 

3. Instruct the provisional government to pre- 
pare a democratic constitution, call a constitu- 
tional convention elected by the people according 
to electoral laws adopted by the several Lander, 
and submit the draft constitution to the conven- 
tion for debate, revision, and adoption. The pro- 
visional government should thereupon submit the 
constitution to the Allied Control Council for final 
approval and, after obtaining that approval, 
should submit the constitution to the people for 
ratification not later than one year after the estab- 
lishment of the provisional government. Such 
ratification shall require the majority of the total 
votes cast as well as the majority of those voting 
in each of the majority of the Lander. 

4. Direct the provisional government to submit 
to the Allied Control Council for approval any 
modifications in the territorial composition of the 
provisional Lander necessary to form a German 
federal state composed of not less than 10 or more 
than 18 Ldnder. In determining the final compo- 
sition of Lander, historic, economic, and cultural 
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considerations shall be taken into account. En. 
claves and arbitrary deviations made on account 
of present zones of occupation should be limited, 
5. Inform the provisional government that Al. 
lied approval of the constitution will depend upon 
fulfillment of the following conditions: 


(A) That Germany be a democratic state in the 
sense that: 

(1) All political power is recognized as orig- 
inating with the people and subject to their 
control ; 

(2) The people have the opportunity to exer- 
cise that control through popular elections held 
at frequent intervals; 

(3) Elections are conducted under conditions 
in which freely competing political parties sub- 
mit their programs and candidates to the vote of 
the people at frequent intervals; 

(4) Political parties are voluntary associa- 
tions of citizens and no political party enjoys a 
privileged status; 

(5) The basic rights of the individual includ- 
ing free speech, freedom of religion, freedom of 
assembly and association, and other equally 
basic rights of man are recognized and guar- 
anteed ; 

(6) Individuals are protected from arbitrary 
arrest, search, and seizure and are guaranteed 
equality under the law. 


(B) That the German government be one of 
limited powers and to insure this: 


(1) Each state or Zand shall determine elec- 
tion methods and control electoral processes; 

(2) There shall be an independent judiciary 
which shall have the authority to settle disputes 
among the states and between the states and the 
central government, and to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of the individual; 

(3) In the distribution of functions between 
the state and central governments it shall be pro- 
vided that the central government is one of lim- 
ited and carefully defined powers in matters 
where nation-wide action is required ; such pow- 
ers as police and internal security ; culture, edu- 
cation, and religious affairs shall not be dele- 
gated to the federal government. The authority 
and means of the states to raise appropriate rev- 
enues shall not be impaired. Neither the federal 
nor state governments shall have the right to 
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maintain any military establishment whatso- 
ever ; 

(4) Wherever possible the administration of 
federal government jurisdiction should be dele- 
gated to the states. 


(C) That the constitution include a clause pro- 
viding that the authority of the federal govern- 


Questions Relating to Austria! 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


German Assets in Austria 


I circulated this morning among my colleagues 
an informal memorandum on the difficulties en- 
countered in dealing with German assets under 
the Austrian treaty. 

I will not take time to read the whole memoran- 
dum here. The purpose of the memorandum is to 
point out that the failure of the deputies to agree 
on this subject was one of the principal obstacles in 
the way of further progress on the Austrian treaty. 

The memorandum points out that the deputies 
have reached an impasse over the technical issue of 
legal title to these assets. The memorandum sug- 
gests that if our deputies could be instructed to 
put aside or pass this technical issue of legal title 
and to consider the other and, to my mind, more 
important questions which are raised by the Ger- 
man asset problem, progress might be made. If 
our deputies could discuss and reach agreement 
on these other questions, the technical issue of title 
would become less important and also less of a 
difficulty. 

These other questions to which I have just re- 
ferred that need to be worked out are: 


1. A definition of German assets in Austria. 

2. The status of German assets in Austria un- 
der Austrian law. 

3. Arbitration machinery to deal with disputes 
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ment and the Lander shall be exercised in accord- 
ance with and subject to the provisions of the peace 
settlement, in accordance with and subject to the 
powers reserved by the Allied Control Council. 
(D) That the constitution of each Zand be 
democratic in character as that term is defined in 


paragraph 5(A) above. 





























as to the application of the agreed definition and 
status. 


We are all agreed that we wish to recognize and 
carry out the Potsdam decisions on German assets 
in Austria. To do so and to avoid further con- 
troversy we should instruct our deputies to discuss 
and make every effort to agree upon the three ques- 
tions which I have enumerated. I hope that my 
colleagues will agree that the deputies shall be so | 
instructed. 


Invitation to Austria 


It is the view of the United States delegation 
that if it is the intention of the Council— and we 
hope it is—to make every effort to complete an 
Austrian treaty here, we should ask Austrian rep- 
resentatives to come here for consultation without 
delay. So far as the United States is concerned 
we do not regard Austria as an enemy country. 
We should not put the treaty in final form before 
we give Austria an adequate opportunity to pre- 
sent her views on the proposed clauses of the treaty. 

I hope my colleagues will agree that Austria be 
invited at once to send representatives to Moscow 
to be available for consultation with the Council 
and the deputies on the Austrian treaty. 


*Made on Mar. 21, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Mar. 22, 








THE UNITED NATIONS 


Resolution for Drafting Atomic Energy Agreements 


Text of letter from the President of the Security 
Council to the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission transmitting the resolution concern- 
ing the first report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion adopted at the 117th meeting of the Security 
Council 


11 March 1947. 
Sir, 
I have the honor to transmit the following reso- 
lution which was adopted by the Security Council 
at its 117th meeting held on 10 March 1947 :* 


“The Security Council, having received and con- 
sidered the First Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission dated 31 December 1946, together with 
its letter of transmittal of the same date, 

“Recognizes that any agreement expressed by 
the Members of the Council to the separate por- 
tions of the Report is preliminary since final ac- 
ceptance of any part by any nation is conditioned 
upon its acceptance of all parts of the control plan 
in its final form; 

“T'ransmits the record of its consideration of the 
First Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Commission ; 

“Urges the Atomic Energy Commission, in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly Resolutions 
of 24 January and 14 December 1946, to continue 
its inquiry into all phases of the problem of the 
international control of atomic energy and to de- 
velop as promptly as possible the specific proposals 
called for by Section 5 of the General Assembly 
Resolution of 24 January 1946, and by the Resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of 14 December 1946 
and in due course to prepare and submit to the 
Security Council a draft treaty or treaties or con- 
vention or conventions incorporating its ultimate 
proposals; 

“Requests the Atomic Energy Commission to 
submit a Second Report to the Security Council 
before the next session of the General Assembly.” 


I shall be grateful if you will be so good as to 


* Security Council doc. 8/296, Mar. 10, 1947. 
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bring this resolution to the attention of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
I have [etc.] 
Oswatpo ARANHA 
President of the Security Council 


His Excellency Mr. A. A. GromyKo 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 


Third Session of Interim 
Commission of WHO 


[Released to the press March 17] 


The Department of State announced on March 
17 that it has been notified that the third session 
of the Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization is scheduled to convene at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on March 31, 1947, and will probably 
last about two weeks. The agenda is expected to 
include (a) a report of the Executive Secretary 
on the activities of the Commission since its last 
session (Geneva, Switzerland, November 4-13, 
1946) ; (6) a report on transfer of certain UNRRA 
health functions to the Commission ; (¢) considera- 
tion of certain questions arising out of the transfer 
of the International Office of Public Health to the 
Commission; (d) administrative and budgetary 
questions; and (e) professional and technical 
questions. 

The Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization, set up at the International Health 
Conference at New York in June 1946, meets every 
four months. The purpose of these Commission 
meetings is to consider any urgent health problems 
arising in the interim prior to the establishment 
of the World Health Organization and to formu- 
late plans for setting up the permanent organiza- 
tion. 

The United States representative on the Interim 
Commission of the WHO is Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service. Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, the alternate 
United States representative, will attend the third 
session. 
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Calendar of Meetings ' 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





In Session as of March 23, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission . 
United Nations: 

Security Council . 

Military Staff Commies 


Commission on Atomic Energy . , 
Telecommunications Advisory Comunittes : 


Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC): Fourth Session . . . . 
German External Property anne (Safehaven): 


With Portugal . 
With Spain 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


PICAO: 
Interim Council ; 
Air Transport Committee: ‘Sixth Session 
Airworthiness Division 


Airline Operating Practices Division 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): Meetings on Conflicting 
Custodial Claims. 


6 & a2 wi. 2 aXe 


International Court of Justice . 


Council of Foreign Ministers . 


International Wheat Conference 
Scheduled for March-—May 1947 


ILO: 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Transport 


= -e4 2 ee SS 2 2 eS © ee 


United Nations: 
Trusteeship Council. ror 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier ‘Formalities 
Committee on Progressive Development and Codification of 
International Law. 
ECOSOC: 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling . 


Subcommission on Protection of Minorities and Prevention of 
Discrimination. 

Fiscal Commission 

Preparatory Committee of Economic Commission for Europe . . 


Subcommission on Freedom of Information. . 


Social Commission 


' 2 e & 4 








Washington 


Lake Success. . 


°e-6 @€¢ @& #1828) Ss 


Lake Success. . 
Lake Success. . . 


Lake Success 


Lake Success 


Lisbon 
Madrid . 


ee ee 


Washington . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Moutreal 
Montreal 


Brussels . 


The Hague 
Moscow. . 


London . 


Geneva. . 
Geneva . . 
Geneva . 


£142 64 933 


Lake Success. 
Geneva .... 
Lake Success. 


Lake Success. . 


Lake Success. 


Lake Success. . 


Geneva . 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
Nov. 10 
1947 
Feb. 28 


1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 
1947 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 13 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 25 


Jan. 29 


Feb. 10 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 18 


Mar. 24-29 
Apr. 23 
May 6 


Mar. 26 

Apr. 14 

May 1 (tenta- 
tive). 


Apr. 14 (tenta- 
tive). 

Apr. 21 (tenta- 
tive). 

Apr. 28 (tenta- 
tive). 

Apr. 28 (tenta- 
tive). 

May 5 (tenta- 
tive). 

May 26 (ten- 
tative). 














Calendar of Meetings—Continued w 
— ti 
1947 be 
World Health Organization (WHO): Third Session of Interim Com- | Geneva .......... .| Mar. 3l 
mission. ‘ 
ta 
Reteseeiienst Weel Giuly Group . www 8 ce tw oon of MMMM 1 wt ttt te tl el MS 
Interparliamentary Union: 36th Plenary Session .......=.=./ Cairo. ........ +...) Apr.7 th 
International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meet- | Geneva ......... . .| Apr. 10 as 
ing of Preparatory Committee. ) ge 
‘ elk 
ee eee ee eee, > re erry Co | 
tative). re 
st 
International Red Cross Committee ..............{| Geneva.......... .| Apr. 14-26 
PICAO: European-Mediterranean Special Air Traffic Control Con- | Paris ........... .{| Apr. 15 mi 
ference. me 
European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): Seventh | Paris ......... . . .| Apr. 17 (tenta- — US 
Session of the Council. tive). 21 
Fifth International Hydrographic Conference ..........| Monaco. ......... .| Apr. 22 : 
iB 
International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Navigation . . . .| New York and New London. .| Apr. 28-May 9 to 
FAO: to 
International Timber Conference. ............. .... | Marianske-Lazne, Czechoslo- | Apr. 28-May fo 
vakia. 10 £9 
Rice Study Group ....... ie~ see oo ow & a ek ew 8S ee a 
0 
International Refugee Organization (IRO): Second Part of First | Geneva .......... .| Mayl t 
Session of Preparatory Commission. 0 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO): First Meeting of | Montreal ......... .| May6 : 
General Assembly. 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union .............{ Paris.........2.+.=.! May6 lat 
ex 
International Radio Conference ............... .| Atlantic City ........! May 15 : 
ste 
International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts | Montreal ......... .{| May the 
(CITEJA). , 
n 
International Emergency Food Council (IEFC): Fourth Meeting. .| Washington ........ .| May ms 
cis 
ley 
: 
Activities and Developments » CONTROLS FOR JAPAN TO RELIEVE cel 
P WORLD SHORTAGES' Co 
1. During the present period of world shortages 
Japan should supply, to the maximum extent con- ent 
sistent with the objectives of the occupation, goods 
needed in areas which, as a result of Japanese , 
aggression, have been deprived of them during the M: 
* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis f  P0' 
sion on Mar. 14, 1947, and released to the press on the Ser 
same date. A directive based upon this decision has beet at 
forwarded to the Supreme Commander for the Allied ; 
Powers for implementation. 
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war. Whenever necessary to attain these objec- 
tives, Japanese consumption of such goods should 
be restricted to minimum requirements. 


2. Restriction of Japanese domestic consump- 
tion 

(a) Whenever it is necessary in order to attain 
the objectives stated in paragraph 1, Japanese 
consumption of textiles and necessary consumption 
goods such as hardware, rubber goods, pottery and 
electrical goods, which before the war found a 
ready market in certain countries, should be re- 
stricted to minimum requirements. 

(6) Except as determined by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers to be required to 
meet objectives of the occupation, the Japanese 
use of textiles should not exceed a consumption of 
214 lbs. per head per annum for all household tex- 
tiles and clothing, with additional supplies of tex- 
tiles permitted to workers to the extent necessary 
to maintain or increase production or to farmers 
to the extent necessary to increase deliveries of 
food; such additional supplies should not exceed 
50 million lbs. per annum, except at the discretion 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
to meet occupation objectives. 


3. Encouragement of production 

Measures should be continued or taken to stimu- 
late Japanese production of goods required for 
exports, particularly coal, textile machinery, mill 
stores and similar light equipment in addition to 
those specified in paragraph 2(a) above, and to 
ensure that the types produced are those in de- 
mand in countries requiring supplies from Japan. 

4. This policy statement in no way affects de- 
cisions as to reparations removals or the future 
level of Japanese economic life. 

5. This policy should be terminated on 31 De- 
cember 1947 unless extended by the Far Eastern 
Commission. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO PAN AMERICAN 
CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


[Released to the press March 17] 

The Acting Secretary of State announced on 

March 17 that the President has approved the com- 

position of the United States Delegation to the 

Seventh Pan American Congress on Tuberculosis 
at Lima, Peru, March 17. 


The United States Delegation is as follows: 
March 30, 1947 





ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
Chairman 
Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General and 


Associate Chief of the Bureau of State Services, United 
States Public Health Service 


Delegates 

Howard W. Bosworth, M.D., The Barlow Sanatorium As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Leo Eloesser, M.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

William A. Hudson, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Chevalier L. Jackson, M.D., Temple University Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Col. Charles B. Kendall, M.C., Chief of Medical Service, 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Harold W. Kohl, M.D., Tucson, Ariz. 

Jay Arthur Myers, M.D., University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

George G. Ornstein, M.D., New York, N. Y. 

Richard H. Overholt, M.D., Brookline, Mass. 

J. Winthrop Peabody, M.D., Washington, D. C. 

G. S. Pesquera, M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Henry C. Sweany, M.D., Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, Chicago, II. 

Charles A. Thomas, M.D., Tucson, Ariz. 

Murray Kornfeld, Executive Secretary, American College 
of Chest Physicians, Chicago, Il. 


The Seventh Congress, which is being held under 
the auspices of the Peruvian Government, is 
scheduled to take place at Lima, Peru, from March 
17 to 22, 1947. Reports will be delivered and 
studies made, chiefly on the following subjects: 
(a) mass X-ray examinations; (6) BCG vaccina- 
tions; and (c) surgical operation in tuberculosis. 


U. S. DELEGATION TO FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 
HYDROGRAPHIC CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press March 17] 


Acting Secretary Acheson announced on March 
17 that the President has approved the composition 
of the United States Delegation to attend the Fifth 
International Hydrographic Conference. 

The composition of the United States Delega- 
tion to the Fifth Conference is as follows: 


Delegates 

Rear Adm. Leo O. Colbert, Director, United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 

Rear Adm. Robert O. Glover, U.S.N., Hydrographer of the 
Navy, Navy Department 


Advisers 

James B. Hutt, Chief, Division of Maritime Security, 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Department 

Lt. Comdr. Robert W. Knox, United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 
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Rear Adm. Chester L. Nichols, U.S.N., former Deputy 
Hydrographer of the Navy, Navy Department 


The nominations were submitted by the Acting 
Secretary of State upon the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, W. Averell Harriman. 

This meeting is scheduled to begin at Monte 
Carlo, Monaco, on April 22, 1947, and will con- 
tinue for approximately 10 days. The major ques- 
tions to be considered are the reorganization of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau and the 
Bureau’s relationship to the United Nations. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau was 
established in 1921 following the first Interna- 


tional Hydrographic Conference held at London, 
England, in 1919. Serving as a clearing house for 
hydrographic information, the Bureau assists in 
coordinating national hydrographic services and 
advancing the theory and practice of hydrography. 
The United States, active in all of the preliminary 
work, became a member in 1921, and has been rep- 
resented on the Directing Committee of the Bureau 
since its organization and at previous conferences, 

There are now 17 active member nations in the 
Bureau, including nearly all of the larger maritime 
powers. The Bureau is governed by the General 
Conference, which in normal times meets at 5-year 
intervals. The Fourth General Conference was 
held at Monte Carlo in April 1937. 


Report on ILO Petroleum Industry Committee Meeting ' 
ARTICLE BY JOHN A. LOFTUS 


Eleven nations participated in the first meeting 
of the Petroleum Industry Committee of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization held at Los An- 
geles in February 1947. This committee is the 
seventh industry committee to be established by the 
International Labor Organization. The ILO in- 
dustry committees are international in composi- 
tion. Their meetings are attended by tripartite 
(that is, management, worker, and government) 
delegations from each of the respective countries. 

The selection of countries invited to participate 
in the various committees is made by the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO. That body takes into ac- 
count, in the selection of countries to be invited, 
the importance of the different countries in the 
production and consumption of the products of 
the various industries with respect to which com- 
mittees are established. It is contemplated that 
the individual industry committees will meet more 
or less regularly, probably annually. 

Twelve nations—Canada, Colombia, Egypt, 
France, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Ven- 
ezuela—were invited to participate in the first 
meeting of the Petroleum Industry Committee. 
Of these nations Iraq sent no delegation, and Iran 
sent only two government delegates. The other 
ten countries had full delegations, two representa- 
tives each from management, labor, and govern- 


* Held at Los Angeles Feb. 3-12, 1947. 
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ment. Some delegations also had a substantial 
number of advisers. 

The United States Delegation consisted of John 
H. G. Pierson of the Department of Labor and 
John A. Loftus of the Department of State as 
government delegates; Charles E. Shaw of the 
Standard Oil Company and James Tanham of the 
Texas Company as employer delegates; and Her- 
bert Woods and H. M. McNeel of the Operating 
Engineers of the American Federation of Labor 
as worker delegates. In addition, there were three 
government advisers, Samuel E, Hill, Duncan 
Campbell, and Milton Derber; six employer ad- 
visers ; and one worker adviser. 

Some of the representatives best known to the 
petroleum industry were: Richard F. Hinton from 
Canada; Gilberto Botero-Restrepo, Francisco Po- 
sada Zarate, and Elias Pineda from Colombia; 
J. Robelin and M. de Montricher from France; 
K. O. Stock and R. B. Southall from the United 
Kingdom ; Hossein Pirnia from Iran ; Luis Sevilla, 
José Colomo, and Fernando Labastida from 
Mexico; J. W. H. van de Wall Bake, F. Brussel, 
and C. van Baren from the Netherlands; Oscar 
Quiroga, Enrique Montero, and Tomas D. Canote 
from Peru; and Carlos Lander Marquez, Angel 
M. Bravo, and Ismael Ordaz from Venezuela. 

The committee was headed by Luis Alvarado, 
representative of the Peruvian Government on 
the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, as chairman; and E. R. C. Beard, employer 
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member from the United Kingdom; and Marcel 
Voyer, worker member from France, vice chair- 
men. The steering committee, in addition to these 
three, was composed of J. D. Zellerbach and Lom- 
bardo Toledano, representatives of the Governing 
Body; government members, Mr. Loftus, United 
States, Mr. Cordova, Mexico, and Mr. Hacke, 
Netherlands; employers’ members, Mr. van de 
Wall Bake, Netherlands, Mr. Montero, Peru; and 
workers’ members, Mr. Woods, United States, and 
El Giddawy Taha, Egypt. 

All meetings were held in the Federal building, 
known as the Post Office and Court House 
Building. 

Luis Alvarado, the Peruvian Government mem- 
ber of the Governing Body of the ILO, was in- 
stalled as chairman at the first plenary session of 
the committee. Fletcher Bowron, Mayor of Los 
Angeles, made the welcoming address. Mr. Zeller- 
bach and Sr. Lombardo Toledano of the Governing 
Body, Jef Rens, the Secretary General, and 
John Price, the Assistant Secretary General, fol- 
lowed on the program with general observations 
on the purpose and possible usefulness of the 
Petroleum Industry Committee. Additional gen- 
eral statements were made by various represent- 
atives of the government, workers’, and employers’ 
delegations. 

No formal predetermined agenda having been 
established for the committee, it was generally 
agreed in the early sessions that its work should 
be carried on through three subcommittees. Those 
established were the Subcommittee on General So- 
cial and Labor Conditions, the Subcommittee on 
Machinery for Management-Labor Relations, and 
the Subcommittee on Vocational Training. 

Although the Subcommittee on General Social 
and Labor Conditions decided at its first meeting 
to consider the questions of hours of work, health, 
safety, social security, and machinery for the fixa- 
tion of wages, no resolutions were introduced nor 
was consideration given to any matters falling 
under “health” and “social security”. 

The employers’ group presented a resolution on 
safety which (a) favored collaborative educational 
programs in the field of safety procedures, first 
aid, and so forth; (6) favored the establishment 
of joint safety advisory committees to recommend 
safety measures to management; and (¢) requested 
the International Labor Office to compile and an- 
alyze information on uniform warning signs, safe 
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working practices, and accident-prevention meas- 
ures. ‘This resolution was adopted after relatively 
little discussion and with insignificant textual 
changes, but with the addition of a request to the 
Office to examine the problem of definition and 
statistical reporting of industrial accidents. 

The workers’ group submitted two alternative 
drafts of a resolution recommending establish- 
ment of a statutory work week in the petroleum in- 
dustry of 40 hours and provision of overtime pre- 
mium rates for work in excess of 40 hours per week. 
The employers’ group as a whole opposed both 
drafts of this resolution primarily on the grounds 
that: (a) its adoption at this time would result 
either in decreased production or increased prices 
or both at a time when it would be most inoppor- 
tune to impose any obstacles to maximum produc- 
tion of fuels, and (4) it could in certain instances 
result in the creation of a class of privileged work- 
ers by establishing either hours or wage standards 
out of line with general current practices. Certain 
government delegates indicated opposition to the 
resolution, arguing that reconstruction needs at 
this time and other circumstances require a statu- 
tory work week of longer than 40 hours. After 
prolonged discussion and in view of the evident 
impossibility of arriving at a compromise formula, 
it was agreed to table consideration of the question 
of hours and to return to it at the next meeting 
of the Petroleum Industry Committee. 

A second resolution submitted by the workers’ 
group provided for acceptance by the Committee 
of the principle of a minimum wage rate in the 
petroleum industry based on a decent standard of 
living. The employers’ group maintained that 
such a resolution would encourage the establish- 
ment of a statutory minimum wage for the petro- 
leum industry higher than that provided for in- 
dustry workers generally; and that such a differ- 
ential minimum wage would be inequitable and 
conducive to social disturbance. Some government 
delegates (as well as the Secretary General) 
pointed out that the resolution as drafted could 
not be interpreted as requiring such a result. It 
merely provided that a minimum wage rate should 
be applicable to workers in the oil industry with- 
out question as to whether the same or a different 
wage rate were in fact applicable to industry work- 
ers generally. The resolution would not go at all 
into the question of how a minimum rate of wages 
should be fixed or what its level should be. 
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The resolution, as adopted, provided that the 
minimum rate of wages should be fixed by either 
statute, collective bargaining, or any other process 
appropriate to the institutions of the particular 
country. One employers’ representative voted 
against the resolution in the plenary session and 
others abstained from voting on the ground that 
minimum wage rates should be fixed by regions 
rather than by industries. 

The Subcommittee on Machinery for Manage- 
ment-Labor Relations considered various prob- 
lems extensively, including freedom of association, 
right to strike, machinery for the settlement of 
labor disputes, collective bargaining, company 
unions, and existing standards of law with respect 
to these matters in the various countries repre- 
sented on the Petroleum Industry Committee. 
Ultimately, a single resolution was adopted 
which: (a) affirmed the right of employers and 
workers to establish organizations of their own 
choosing; (&) recommended the removal of legis- 
lation designed to curtail rights of free associa- 
tions; (c) affirmed the importance of bargaining 
machinery; (d) affirmed the need for “machinery 
to deal quickly and effectively with settlement of 
disputes”; and (e) requested the International 
Labor Office to study facts in various countries 
with respect to trade unionism, collective bargain- 
ing, and the handling of disputes not only in the 
petroleum industry but, if possible, in industry 
generally, and to report back to the next meeting 
of the Petroleum Industry Committee. 

The Subcommittee on Vocational Training 
adopted six resolutions which provide briefly as 
follows: 

1. That it is the responsibility of governments to 
make general basic education available to 
petroleum workers and to their children, but 
where geographical conditions make it necessary 
this should be done in collaboration with the 
petroleum companies. 

2. That vocational training within the industry 
should be developed by appropriate means and 
subject to the general principles already formu- 
lated by the International Labor Office concerning 
cooperation between employers and workers. 

3. That the International Labor Office should 
examine the special technical qualifications re- 
quired for employment in the petroleum industry 
an the availability of facilities for general and 
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technical education and vocational training related 
thereto. 

4. That the International Labor Office should ex- 
amine the method of apprentice training now in 
operation in various countries, with a view to the 
possibility of establishing certain basic standards 
in this matter. 

5. That preference should be given workers re- 
siding within the country concerned in the process 
of recruitment; that particular preference in this 
group should be given to those who have had 
vocational training; that women and young work- 
ers should be employed only in positions for which 
they are physically suited within the framework 
of existing relevant legislation; and that the In- 
ternational Labor Office should examine methods 
of recruitment in use in various countries. 

6. That recruitment of new workers should be 
carried out only after examination of the possibil- 
ity of promoting workers already in the undertak- 
ing on a basis of ability, qualifications, and length 
of service. 


The full committee in plenary session, in addi- 
tion to adopting the resolutions of the subcom- 
mittees, considered a resolution introduced by the 
government group which was not appropriate for 
any of the subcommittees. That resolution af.- 
firmed that labor statistics of the industry should 
be expanded and improved in scope, quality, and 
comparability, and that they should be published 
regularly when available in sufficiently compara- 
ble form. It invited the International Labor Office 
to provide the committee with statistical informa- 
tion under particular specific categories. Further, 
it requested the International Labor Office to ex- 
amine and report to the committee on the problem 
of collecting comparable statistics on wages and 
earnings, including items of non-monetary income. 
In ascertaining comparability due regard should 
be had for differences in cost of living and in 
productivity. 

Informal discussions, which took place outside 
of the regular plenary meetings of the Committee, 
indicated that the government and workers’ dele- 
gations would be strongly, perhaps unanimously, 
in support of this resolution. The employers 
group was very much concerned over the misus 
that might be made of statistics on earnings and 
income. Since it was evident that in the short re 
maining time available for the work of the com 
mittee agreement could not be reached on the 
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resolution as drafted, it was withdrawn and re- 
served for consideration at a later meeting of the 
Petroleum Industry Committee. 

The committee meeting was fairly successful 
in view of the fact that it faced the following 
difficulties : 


1. This being the first meeting of its kind, a 
great deal of the available time, of necessity, was 
devoted to outlining and delimiting the scope of 
the Committee’s work, both immediate and long- 
term. In consequence, relatively little time could 
be used for the examination of specific and con- 
crete issues. 

2. The meeting was not fully representative of 
the oil-producing and oil-refining countries of the 
world. The Middle East area, particularly, was 
represented by a complete delegation from Egypt 
only. The problems of that country, with its small 
production, are not representative of the experi- 
ences ordinarily met in the Middle East. Iraq had 
no delegates; Iran was able to send only a gov- 
ernment delegation. 

3. The workers’ delegations, generally speaking, 
were unorganized and unprepared for the meeting. 
This was due in part to failure of the various gov- 
ernments to select their workers’ delegations suf- 
ficiently in advance of the meeting; in part to lack 
of organization on the part of the petroleum 
workers in certain countries represented at the 
meeting; in part to the wide variety and type of 
labor organizations represented; and in part to 
the relatively unrepresentative character of the 
workers’ delegations from certain countries. 
(Specifically, United States labor was represented 
solely by the International Union of Operating 
Engineers of the A. F. of L., which has a member- 
Ship of about 5,000 in the industry. The Oil 
Workers International Union of the C. I. O., which 
represents almost one half of the more than 200,000 
persons employed in petroleum refining in the 
United States, was unwilling to participate in the 
meeting. Similarly, the United Kingdom labor 
delegation consisted of representatives from the 
Municipal and General Workers Union and the 
Transport and General Workers Union, who were 
relatively unfamiliar with the operations and 
problems of the oil industry.) 

The final product of the committee meeting, 
considering the difficulties enumerated above, was 
even more substantive and affirmative than might 
have been expected. 
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Interesting and educational sidelights were the 
safety demonstration, Mr. Dooley’s lecture on 
“Training Within the Industry”, and the tour of 
the oil fields and refineries. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Chester T. Lane Resigns as Lend-Lease 
Administrator 


In a letter to William L. Clayton, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, dated March 
18, 1947, Chester T. Lane submitted his resigna- 
tion as Lend-Lease Administrator and Deputy 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 

For complete text of Mr. Lane’s letter of resig- 
nation, and of Mr. Clayton’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 213 of March 19, 1947. 


Appointment of Officers 


Dean Rusk as Director, Office of Special Political 
Affairs, effective March 5, 1947. 

Cecil B. Lyon as Chief, Division of River Plate 
Affairs, effective December 9, 1946. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Appointments 


The Department of State announced on March 
19, 1947, that Allan Stewart left on March 20 to 
assume the post of Public Affairs Officer at the 
American Embassy, Habana, Cuba. 


Appointment of Officers to 
Foreign Service Institute 


The following designations became effective 
March 7, 1947: William P. Maddox as Director 
of the Foreign Service Institute; Laurence W. 
Taylor as Assistant Director in Charge of Basic 
Officer Training; Frank S. Hopkins as Assistant 
Director in Charge of Advanced Officer Training; 
John B. Whitelaw as Assistant Director in 
Charge of Management and Administrative Train- 
ing; Henry Lee Smith, Jr., as Assistant Director in 
Charge of Language Training. 
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Congressional Hearings on Financial and Economic Aid to Greece and Turkey 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 


Three weeks ago the British Government in- 
formed the Department of State that as of March 
31 it would be obliged to discontinue the financial, 
economic, and advisory assistance which it has 
been giving to Greece and Turkey. 

A few days later we received from the Greek 
Government an urgent appeal for financial, eco- 
nomic, and expert assistance. Assistance is im- 
perative, says the Greek Government, if Greece 
is to survive as a free nation. 

At various times during recent months the Turk- 
ish Government has applied to the United States 
for financial aid, but the Government has not had 
the facilities for responding to those requests. 
With the withdrawal of British aid, the needs of 
Turkey for assistance are greatly increased. 

This, then, is the situation with which we have 
to deal. Greece and Turkey are in urgent need of 
aid, and there is no other country to which they 
may turn. The President in his message to Con- 
gress on March 12 recommended that this Govern- 
ment extend the necessary assistance.” 

The problem with which we are faced has a his- 
tory and a background. Greece’s difficulties are 
not new. But they have become acute as a result 
of special circumstances. 

Long before the war Greece had a hard time 
making ends meet. Her poverty of natural re- 
sources is so great that she has always needed more 
imports than she could pay for with exports. Only 
by hand-to-mouth contriving has she been able to 
maintain a precarious balance in her international 
economic position. Inthe past much of her export 
trade naturally went to central European markets, 
particularly to Germany; during the thirties she 
was forced into closer dependence on Germany 
through clearing agreements and other instruments 
of Nazi economic warfare. 

And then came the Italian invasion, the Ger- 
man invasion, four years of cruel enemy occupa- 
tion, and the scorching of her earth by the retreat- 


* Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Mar. 20, 1947, and released to the press on the same date. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 23, 1947, p. 534. 
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ingenemy. Perhaps no other country in the world 
has suffered greater destruction of its physical 
resources than Greece. 

I should like to focus your attention upon four 
conditions which were found to exist at the time 
of Greece’s liberation : 


1. Physical destruction had catastrophically 
impaired Greece’s ability to produce, either for 
home consumption or for export; 

2. Greece’s entire fiscal system 
destroyed ; 

8. The Greek civil service and administrative 
system had been gravely impaired through starva- 
tion and by death, undermined by infiltration of 
undesirable elements, demoralized by inflation and 
the resultant scramble for existence; and 

4. The authority of the Greek state was threat- 
ened by several thousand armed men who defied 
and continue to defy it in certain areas of the 
country. This situation in part grew out of the 
arming of guerrilla forces during the war of lib- 
eration. Many of these people have retained their 
weapons, and certain bands now use them, fighting 
to resolve political differences that might other- 
wise be peaceably settled. The Greek Govern- 
ment has charged before the Security Council of 
the United Nations that the insurgent groups oper- 
ating in northern Greece are assisted from outside 
Greece by supplies and training in neighboring 
countries. A commission appointed by the Secur- 
ity Council of the United Nations is now investi- 
gating these charges. 

In the period of more than two years since its 
liberation, Greece has received substantial relief 
assistance from the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Great Britain has 
also extended very substantial aid to Greece in an 
effort to supplement the relief and reconstruction 
efforts of UNRRA, and to organize and equip the 
Greek Army. 

However, at the end of this current month out- 
side assistance to Greece is scheduled to stop. 


had been 
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UNRRA is going out of business in Greece, and 
British assistance, for reasons of which you are 
aware, is to be discontinued. 

The cessation of outside aid to Greece means 
immediate crisis. Unless help is forthcoming from 
some other quarter, Greece’s economy will quickly 
collapse, very possibly carrying away with it the 
authority of the Government and its power to 
maintain order and the essential services. 

Essential imports for civilians and for the army 
under the circumstances can continue for only a 
few weeks. Two weeks ago the dollar resources 
available to Greece were only $14,000,000—enough 
for one month’s imports of food and other essen- 
tials from the United States and other countries. 
If imports should cease, the price of such goods as 
are available would very rapidly reach astronomi- 
cal figures. This is inflation. Its result in a coun- 
try so dependent upon imports would be paralysis 
of the government and of economic life. It would 
also very probably mean the end of Greek freedom 
and independence. 

The armed bands in the north, under Communist 
leadership, are already fighting, Greek against 
Greek. In the event of economic collapse and 
government paralysis, these bands would un- 
doubtedly increase in strength until they took over 
Greece and instituted a totalitarian government 
similar to those prevailing in countries to the north 
of Greece. The rule of an armed minority would 
fasten itself upon the people of Greece. 

In this critical situation Greece has urgently 
asked the United States for help. She requests 
financial assistance for the following purposes: 
(1) to enable her to carry on essential imports of 
food, clothing, and fuel necessary for the sub- 
sistence of her people; (2) to enable her to organ- 
ize and equip her army in such a way that it will 
be able to restore order throughout her territory; 
and (3) to enable her to begin the process of 
reconstruction by putting her production facilities 
inorder. (4) Finally, Greece requests the aid of 
experienced American administrative, economic, 
and technical personnel to assure the effective 
utilization of whatever financial aid may be 
extended her and to help her to begin the re- 
construction of her own economy and public 
administration. 

The situation in Turkey is substantially differ- 
ent, but Turkey also needs our help. The Turkish 
Army has been mobilized since the beginning of 
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World War II and this has put a severe strain 
upon the national economy. During the war 
Turkey received substantial assistance from Great 
Britain and the United States, which helped her 
to carry this load. 

Today the Turkish economy is no longer able 
to carry the full load required for its national 
defense and at the same time proceed with that 
economic development which is necessary to keep 
the country in sound condition. With some help 
from the United States, and further assistance 
which Turkey may be able to negotiate with 
United Nations financial organs, Turkey should 
be in a position to continue the development of her 
own resources and increase her productivity, while 
at the same time maintaining her national defenses 
at a level necessary to protect her freedom and 
independence. 

The crisis in Greece and Turkey confronts us 
with only two alternatives. We can either grant 
aid to those countries or we can deny that aid. 
There is no possibility of putting the responsi- 
bility for extending the aid which Greece has asked 
from the United States on some other nation or 
upon the United Nations. 

This becomes clear when we consider the specific 
problems that confront Greece today and the spe- 
cific kinds of assistance that Greece has requested 
from the United Nations on the one hand and from 
the United States on the other. 

Let us consider first the problem arising from 
outside Greece’s borders. Greece has charged be- 
fore the Security Council that armed bands op- 
erating within her territory are partly supplied, 
trained, and given refuge in neighboring countries 
and are moving back and forth across the borders. 
Greece has asked the United Nations for help in 
dealing with this situation. This is peculiarly a 
United Nations problem and one with which the 
United Nations is dealing expeditiously and effec- 
tively. In this matter the United States is sup- 
porting the Security Council’s action energetically. 

The second problem confronting the Greek 
Government is the need for supplies and funds to 
enable it to meet its internal difficulties, namely, 
the restoration of order in the country and the 
averting of economic collapse. The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
and the British Government have been helping 
Greece with these particular problems, and the 
present crisis has arisen because those two supports 
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must be withdrawn. To whom was Greece to turn ? 
If Greece had applied to the United Nations or any 
of its related organizations, the essential element 
of time would have been lost and the end result, if 
any, would have been the same. 

The United Nations does not of itself possess 
funds. The Economic and Social Council is an ad- 
visory body that recommends economic, financial, 
and social action to member states. The Interna- 
tional Bank, which is just now completing its 
organization, is set up primarily to make self- 
liquidating loans for long-term reconstruction pur- 
poses. It has not yet made any loans whatsoever. 
The Economic Commission for Europe is still in 
its early organization stage. 

It may be that at some future time the United 
Nations will be organized and equipped so as to 
render emergency aid to member states of the kind 
now needed in Greece and Turkey. But as the 
President said, the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not now in position to extend 
help of the kind that is required. Even if some 
organ of the United Nations should decide to rec- 
ommend assistance to Greece and Turkey, it would 
have eventually to turn primarily to the United 
States for funds and supplies and technical as- 
sistance. Even if the project were not blocked by 
the objections of certain members of the United 
Nations, much time would have been lost, and time 
is of the essence. 

The third problem confronting Greece is one of 
expert personnel. Greece has linked this problem, 
and we heartily concur, with the supply of funds. 
Greece is in the most serious need of expert advice 
and assistance. We believe, and we think Con- 
gress believes, that the expenditure of American 
funds in Greece and Turkey should be supervised 
by American experts. 

These are the emergency aspects of the problem. 

In the longer range, the United Nations may be 
able to take over various parts of the economic and 
financial problem in Greece and Turkey. We are 
giving serious study and consideration to ways in 
which the United Nations may take hold of this 
problem after the present emergency is past. 

I have said that the two alternatives that are be- 
fore us are to give the help requested, or to deny it. 
An essential step in considering the wisdom of any 
policy is to look at the alternatives. What are the 
probable consequences of not extending aid to 
Greece and Turkey? 


I have already indicated what would more than 
likely happen in Greece. As the President said, 
however, it is necessary only to glance at the map 
to realize that the survival and integrity of Greece 
is of grave importance in a much wider situation. 
The inexorable facts of geography link the future 
of Greece and Turkey. Should the integrity and 
independence of Greece be lost or compromised the 
effect upon Turkey is inevitable. 

But the effect is even wider. Consider for a 
moment the situation of the countries to the east 
and south of Turkey. All of them are confronted 
with the accumulated problems of the past and of 
the war. Some of them are just emerging into 
statehood. These nations wish and should be able 
to develop and maintain free institutions and in- 
dividual liberties, but untoward circumstances may 
force them in the other direction. Will these 
countries be able to solve the extremely difficult 
problems that confront them in ways compatible 
with free institutions and individual liberty? It 
is vital to our own interests to do all in our power to 
help them solve their economic difficulties in such 
a way that their choice will be in favor of freedom. 

I need not emphasize to you what would more 
than likely be the effect on the nations in the 
Middle East of a collapse in Greece and Turkey, 
and the installation of totalitarian regimes there. 
Both from the point of view of economics and 
morale, the effects upon countries to the east would 
be enormous, especially if the failure in Greece and 
Turkey should come about as the result of the 
failure of this great democracy to come to their 
aid. On the other hand, I ask you to consider 
the effects on their morale and their internal de- 
velopment should Greece and Turkey receive a 
helping hand from the United States, the country 
with which they closely associate the principles of 
freedom. It is not too much to say that the out- 
come in Greece and Turkey will be watched with 
deep concern throughout the vast area from the 
Dardanelles to the China Sea. 

It is also being watched with deepest anxiety by 
the peoples to the west, particularly the peoples of 
Europe, who, as the President said, are struggling 
against great difficulties to maintain their freedom 
and independence while they repair the damages 
of war. 

As the President said, it would be an unspeak- 
able tragedy if these countries, which have 
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struggled so long against overwhelming odds, 
should lose that victory for which they sacrificed 
so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss of 
independence could be disastrous not only for them 
but for the world. Discouragement and possible 
failure would quickly be the lot of neighboring 
people striving to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

I have tried to outline to you the nature of the 
present crisis, and to describe some of its implica- 
tions for the United States. The Secretary of 
War, Mr. Patterson, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Forrestal, will give you an appreciation of the 
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problem from the point of view of their Depart- 
ments. The Under Secretary of State, Mr. Clay- 
ton, and Ambassador Porter, who has just 
returned from an economic mission in Athens, will 
give you more facts about the present situation in 
Greece and an account of the preliminary recon- 
struction program we have worked out for Greece. 
Our Ambassadors to Greece and Turkey, Mr. 
MacVeagh and Mr. Wilson, have been recalled for 
consultation. Ifthe Committee wishes to have the 
benefit of their views, I request that, on account of 
the nature of their position and official duties, they 
be heard in executive session. 


U.S. Reiterates Position on Soviet Activities in Hungary 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ON ALLIED 
CONTROL COMMISSION FOR HUNGARY AND THE 
SOVIET ACTING CHAIRMAN 


[Released to the press March 17, 1947] 


Text of acommunication' which Brig. Gen. George 
H. Weems, United States Representative on the 
Allied Control Commission for Hungary, has ad- 
dressed to Lt. Gen. V. P. Sviridov, Soviet Acting 
Chairman of the Commission, under date of March 
17, 1947, in reply to the latter’s communication of 
March 8 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of March 8, 1947 in reply to 
the note which I addressed to you on March 5? 
concerning political developments in Hungary 
and, on instructions from my Government, to 
transmit the following comment of the United 
States Government thereon. 

The United States Government has carefully 
considered the Soviet views set forth in your com- 
munication. However, it is noted that your letter 
fails to take account of the following circumstances 
alluded to in my note of March 5. 


(1) Investigation of the plot against the state 
has to date been conducted only by Communist- 
dominated police organs. While the Smallholders 
Party has endeavored to obtain agreement to a 
Parliamentary investigation, on an inter-Party 
basis, of allegations concerning the involvement in 
the conspiracy of members of the National As- 
sembly, the Communists have declined to accept 
such a procedure; 
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(2) Of four representatives of political parties 
who, with a jurist chairman, comprise the people’s 
court, which is now conducting trials of certain 
individuals alleged to have been involved in this 
plot, three are representative of parties aligned 
in a minority bloc as against one selected by the 
majority Smallholders; 


(3) Concerning the arrest of Béla Kovacs, al- 
though normal arrests by occupation forces for the 
purpose of maintaining the security of such forces 
could not of course be objected to on the grounds 
of unwarranted intervention, the arrest of Mr. 
Kovacs by the Soviet authorities cannot, on the 


The full text of the new U.S. note to the Soviet Acting 
Chairman of the Allied Control Commission for Hungary, 
made public on Mar. 17, was broadcast twice in the Hun- 
garian language on Mar. 18 between 12:30 and 1 p. m., 
and from 3:45 to 4 p. m., from the New York studios of 
the Voice of the United States of America, operated by the 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs of 
the Department of State. Reports from Hungary indicate 
that, although the full text of the note has been made avail- 
able to the Hungarian press by the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice at Budapest, it has not yet been published in Hungary. 
Should the note not be published in Hungary during the 
next few days, the full text will be repeated by voice 
short-wave broadcast in Hungarian at the two transmis- 
sion times. A summary of the note was broadcast in the 
Russian language at 1 p. m. on Mar. 18. 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 16, 1947, p. 495. 
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face of it, be considered of such a nature. It is 
noted that the arrest was not made until the Hun- 
garian Communist Party had, without avail, re- 
sorted to numerous strategems to obtain the waiver 
of Mr. Kovacs’ Parliamentary immunity and his 
arrest by the political police. During that period 
there was no indication that he might be suspected 
of activities against the Soviet occupation forces. 


In the circumstances, the United States Govern- 
ment cannot, in the light of all the information 
available, agree with the interpretation of Hun- 
garian political developments contained in your 
communication under acknowledgment. It seems 
clear to the United States Government that mi- 
nority groups under the leadership of the Hun- 
garian Communist Party are attempting to seize 
power through resort to extra-constitutional tac- 
tics. In the opinion of the United States this 
clearly threatens the continuance of democracy in 
Hungary. In such a situation, the United States 
Government considers that the powers signatory 
to the agreement concluded at Yalta in regard to 
liberated Europe are obligated to undertake con- 
certed action to investigate political conditions in 
Hungary. The need for such consultation and 
investigation becomes all the more imperative be- 
cause of the fact that there is disagreement between 
the Soviet and United States Governments on a 
matter of so basic importance to Hungary. In my 
Government’s view it cannot be contended that 
such an investigation would, as you suggest, im- 
properly impair the legal rights of the Hungarian 
courts or that my Government’s concern with re- 
gard to the case of Béla Kovacs constitutes an 
infringement of the right of the Soviet occupation 
authorities to take reasonable measures for the 
maintenance of the security of the occupation 
forces. 


Text of translation of note dated March 8 from 
Lt. Gen. V. P. Sviridov, Soviet Acting Chairman 
of the Allied Control Commission for Hungary, 
to Brig. Gen. George H. Weems, United States 
Representative on the Commission 


In reply to your letter of March 5 of this year 
in which you put forth the point of view of your 
Government in regard to the latest political events 
in Hungary, I have the honor to inform you of the 
following: 

The democratic regime and the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment were threatened by an anti-constitutional 
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and anti-republican conspiracy and not by the 
minority parties, there being no basis for the accu- 
sation that they strive to deprive the Smallholder 
Party of their legal power and to establish a dic- 
tatorship of the minority, because they stand on 
the basis of the Hungarian Constitution. 

The existence of an anti-constitutional plot and 
the threat that it represented to the young Hun- 
garian democracy is not denied even by the Small- 
holder Party itself. Concerning this they have 
made announcements many times in press as well 
as in many appearances of their leader Ferenc 
Nagy. The fact that among the plotters were to 
be found many representatives of the Smallholder 
Party and among the Smallholder members of the 
Parliament is not the fault of the police or the 
parties of the leftist bloc. The Smallholder Party 
itself admitted the guilt of these plotters, members 
of this party, and has voluntarily agreed to deprive 
them of their parliamentary immunity and to 
turn them over to the Government. Therefore, 
your statement, Mr. General, that the minority 
parties attempted to involve representatives of the 
Smallholder Party in the plot appears to be with- 
out proof and without foundation. 

The investigations on the subject of the plot, as 
is known, have already been completed by the 
Hungarian authorities and the case of the plotters 
is at present being investigated by the Independent 
Democratic Court of the Hungarian Republic. On 
this basis I cannot agree to your proposal for a 
mutual investigation of the present situation and 
the plot because this would appear to be an open 
intervention into the internal affairs of the Hun- 
garian Republic and a rude violation of the legal 
rights of the Hungarian Peoples Court. 

Your intervention in the case of Béla Kovacs I 
cannot regard otherwise than as an attempt to in- 
fringe on the legal rights of the Soviet occupation 
authorities to defend their armed forces located on 
Hungarian territory and I, therefore, cannot agree 
to such intervention on the part of the Government 
of the United States of America. The arrest of 
Béla Kovacs for crimes directed against the Soviet 
occupation armies cannot be regarded as an inter- 
vention on the part of the Soviet occupation au- 
thorities into the internal affairs of Hungary. 

I am sending this letter simultaneously to 
the Chief of the British Mission on the Al- 
lied Control Commission for Hungary, General 
Edgcumbe. 
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Hungarian Minister Concludes 
Discussions With U.S. Officials 


[Released to the press March 21] 
Miklos Nyaradi, newly appointed Minister of 
Finance in the Hungarian Government and for- 
mer Under Secretary of Finance, Commissioner for 
Displaced Property, and Director of the Domestic 
Savings Bank of Hungary, who arrived in Wash- 
ington on February 23, has concluded his visit to 
the United States and left for Budapest by air 
on March 22. During his stay in Washington, Mr. 
Nyaradi discussed with officials of the United 
States Government economic and financial matters 
of common concern to Hungary and the United 
States. It is believed that this exchange of views 
will be mutually beneficial to the two Govern- 
ments in their consideration of problems currently 
involved in the economic rehabilitation of 
Hungary. 


Emergency Food Council Approves 
Hungarian Grain Requirements 
[Released to the press March 21] 

The Cereals Committee of the International 
Emergency Food Council, upon the recommenda- 
tion of its Executive Committee, has approved food 
grain import requirements for Hungary in the 
amount of 35,000 tons. This quantity of grain is 
in addition to 5,000 tons of seed wheat for which 
provision has been made previously. Of the total 
approved amount of 40,000 tons of grain, 23,000 
tons have been programmed by the United States 
for the period through April. Part of this latter 
quantity has already been shipped and the re- 
mainder is expected to be shipped before the end 
of April. 

These grain supplies are being made available 
from United States sources in order to assist Hun- 
gary in maintaining its bread ration, recently again 
considerably reduced, for the rest of the crop year. 
This action is in accord with the United States 
Government’s desire to aid Hungary in its present 
difficult economic situation, a matter which, as pre- 
viously indicated in the Department’s press release 
of February 15, 1947, this Government has under 
continuing consideration.* 

The Hungarian Government has given assur- 
ances that neither the grain supplies which it is 
to receive from the United States nor other food 
grain stocks now in Hungary will be shipped out 
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of Hungary for reparations or other purposes 
during the remainder of the present crop year. 


American Position on Relief 
to Yugoslavia 
[Released to the press March 20] 

The Yugoslav Ambassador has recently re- 
quested information as to the amount of relief 
which Yugoslavia might be granted if Congress 
approves the request of the President for the ap- 
propriation of $350,000,000 to meet urgent relief 
needs. Yugoslav officials in Belgrade have also 
approached the United States Embassy requesting 
an immediate allocation of grain from the United 
States to be procured by UNRRA to meet alleged 
food deficits now existing in certain areas of 
Yugoslavia. The United States position on these 
two requests has been communicated to the 
Yugoslav Government as follows: 


Direct United States Relief 

The Department of State has informed the 
Yugoslav Ambassador, in response to the latter’s 
inquiry concerning possible free relief to Yugo- 
slavia, that, while the United States desires to assist 
to the extent possible in relieving suffering in coun- 
tries devastated by the war and while in line with 
this desire the President has recommended to the 
Congress the appropriation of $350,000,000 to as- 
sist in providing the basic essentials of life to coun- 
tries urgently needing such assistance, the United 
States is in a position to grant free relief only to 
those countries having the greatest need. After 
careful consideration of all available information, 
the United States Government cannot conclude 
that the needs of Yugoslavia for free relief are 
in the same category as those of certain of the 
other devastated countries. Accordingly, it is not 
contemplated that monies which might be appro- 
priated by the Congress would be utilized for 
Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav Government has already received 
through the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration some $375,000,000 worth of 
supplies, approximately three fourths of which 
came from United States contributions. Over 
$135,000,000 of UNRRA’s contribution consisted 
of food. Statements have recently been made in 


*ButxeTIN of Feb. 23, 1947, p. 341. 
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Yugoslavia that with proper distribution and con- 
trols domestic food supplies would be adequate 
during the present crop year. The bread ration in 
Yugoslavia, as recently confirmed by Tanjug, the 
official Yugoslav News Agency, has been higher in 
Yugoslavia than in France, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Switzerland, and has only recently 
been reduced. Yugoslavia has shipped grain to 
Rumania and to Albania and has been negotiating 
for food exports to other countries for early de- 
livery. In addition, the armistices and peace 
treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary provide for 
current reparations including agricultural prod- 
ucts to Yugoslavia which assist in meeting the need 
for relief supplies. Together with other specific 
information available to the Department, these 
factors indicate that with good administration it 
would have been possible for the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment within its own resources to have avoided 
the necessity of now appealing for outside relief. 
While reports recently received may upon further 
investigation indicate that, because of the inability 
of the Yugoslav Government to distribute supplies 
equitably throughout the country and because of 
the relatively high consumption earlier in the year 
as compared with available food supplies, some 
food imports might be needed prior to the next 
harvest for distribution in certain regions, never- 
theless, even if such reports are confirmed, it does 
not appear that the volume of supplies which would 
be needed will be beyond the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s ability to finance. Accordingly, no United 
States relief would be necessary. 


Availability of U.S. Grain for Purchase 


As regards the availability of grain from United 
States sources for purchase by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment or by UNRRA against the remainder of 
UNRRA’s Yugoslav program, the present supply 
situation and allocations of United States grain to 
most urgently needy countries make impossible 
the allocation to Yugoslavia of any grain from 
United States sources before May or June. March 
and April shipping commitments already exceed 
the amount which the United States can move for 
export in those two months and the diversion of 
shipments to Yugoslavia during those months 
would necessitate reductions in amounts already 
determined to be of greater necessity to other coun- 
tries. Whether a small allocation from United 
States sources could be made in May or June would 


depend on a confirmed showing by the Yugoslav 
Government of a serious Yugoslav need in relation 
to other critically deficient countries and an urgent 
Yugoslav manifestation of determination to dis- 
tribute domestic supplies to Yugoslav deficit areas 
efficiently and without discrimination. 


Support Urged for International 
Trade Organization 


Summary of remarks made by Clair Wilcow 
before the United Nations Forum in Washington, 
March 17, and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Wilcow is Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Policy 


The international exchange of goods and serv- 
ices provides most of the links between the nations 
of the world. Under the right conditions, these 
contacts can be mutually profitable and can pro- 
mote understanding and good-will. Unless, how- 
ever, this exchange is relatively free from restric- 
tions and discriminations, it provides one of the 
principal sources of international irritation, mis- 
understanding, and conflict. It was with this in 
mind that the International Trade Organization 
was conceived and proposed by your Government. 
The ITO looks toward the promotion of the 
world’s economic health through the reduction of 
some and the elimination of other trade restric- 
tions and discriminations. It will thus remove 
the cause of much international misunderstand- 
ing. International trade may be restricted by 
state-imposed embargoes, import quotas, exchange 
controls, excessive tariffs, and the like. Trade is 
frequently hampered by the market and produc- 
tion controls and the price-fixing arrangements of 
international business monopolies. Its expansion 
may be retarded by failure to develop natural re- 
sources or by regulatory measures resulting from 
the fear of instability in markets, production, and 
employment. But whatever the cause, restricted 
trade means restricted opportunities for profitable 
investment and gainful employment. It is the aim 
of the ITO, within the spirit and framework of 
the United Nations, to improve business and em- 
ployment opportunities by removing unwarranted 
restrictions on international trade. Its success 
will mark a major step toward that peaceful and 
prosperous world for which we all so earnestly 
seek. 
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Congressional Hearings on Draft Charter for an International Trade Organization 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY[{CLAYTON! 


The machinery for international economic co- 
operation has not yet been completed. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund which 
were created at Bretton Woods are ready for busi- 
ness. But the third and perhaps most essential 
part of the machinery for economic cooperation 
is the International Trade Organization, which is 
now being created. 

The broad purpose of the International Trade 
Organization is to aid in expanding the volume of 
international trade which is so essential to the 
prosperity of this country and other countries. 
The achievement of this purpose is essential to the 
successful operation of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments, a fact that was specifically recognized by 
Congress in the act approving these agreements. 
Without the Trade Organization, a vital part of 
the machinery for economic cooperation would be 
missing. 

The charter for an international trade organiza- 
tion was formulated by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for a World Conference on Trade and 
Employment, this Committee having been estab- 
lished by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. The present draft is the product 
of the first meeting of the Preparatory Committee 
held in London in October and November of last 
year. The government officials who met at London 
were experts designated to formulate a draft for 
consideration by their respective governments and 
peoples. Neither this Government nor any other 
government is committed to the draft as it now 
stands.’ 

The draft charter formulated at London has 
been widely studied by interested organizations 
and persons throughout this country. We re- 
cently completed hearings in seven cities in order 
to get the criticisms, suggestions, and views of those 
who have studied the draft. We have found that 
the need for an international trade organization is 
widely recognized and approved. We have re- 
ceived a large number of constructive and useful 
criticisms, which we are now studying. 

The Congress must eventually determine what 
part the United States is to play in this critically 
important field of economic cooperation, and what 
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commitments the United States Government 
should undertake to thisend. I am therefore very 
glad that the Committee has afforded an oppor- 
tunity for consultation at this formative stage. 

The charter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation would, broadly speaking, do two things. 
In the first place, it would lay down the rules to 
be observed by member countries and set forth 
their obligations respecting measures affecting 
their trade with other members. In the second 
place, it would create an international body to 
facilitate the operation of these provisions and to 
promote such further action or agreements as will 
promote mutually profitable trade. It is important 
to realize that we are not creating a superstate to 
instruct governments on how to conduct their ex- 
ternal or internal economic affairs. We are pro- 
posing only that this trade body be created as part 
of the structure of the United Nations to serve as 
a medium for consultation to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of commitments which would be agreed to 
in advance by the governments concerned and 
which would be set forth in the articles of 
agreement that constitute the charter of the 
organization. 

Heretofore nations have acted unilaterally in 
taking action vitally affecting their economic re- 
lations with other countries. When other countries 
were hurt by such action, as was usually the case, 
they retaliated, and in the end all were hurt and 
all were mad. The International Trade Organiza- 
tion is to be a forum where such actions can be 
discussed around the conference table before they 
are finally taken, just as contemplated political and 
military actions are discussed in other organiza- 
tions of the United Nations which have been set 
up for that purpose. 

I should now like to comment briefly on the draft 
of the charter now before you. 


1 Made before the Senate Finance Committee on Mar. 20, 
1947, and released to the press on the same date. 

? For discussion on the various chapters of the Charter 
see Preliminary Proposals for an International Trade Or- 
ganization, Department of State publication 2756, Confer- 
ence Series 99. Also see ButLzerin of Feb. 2, Feb. 9, and 
Feb. 16, 1947. 
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Chapter I. Purposes 

The general purposes of the organization are set 
forth in chapter I. I do not think that many 
people would find fault with the objectives. Such 
disagreements as there are relate to the means for 
attaining these ends. 

One possible exception is the stated objective of 
reducing tariffs and other trade barriers and the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce. There are, of 
course, differences of opinion on this subject. 

This stated objective, however, reflects the policy 
laid down in the existing law of the United States. 
It is the same as that of the Hull trade-agreements 
program as authorized by the Congress in the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

In my opinion, the carrying out of this purpose 
on a selective, product-by-product basis in accord- 
ance with the carefully devised procedures de- 
veloped during 13 years of experience with the 
Trade Agreements Act is indispensable to eco- 
nomic recovery in the world and to our own 
prosperity. 

The statement on this subject in the purposes 
of the organization has, however, no operative 
effect. The steps for carrying out this purpose are 
laid down in a later section of the charter, to which 
I shall presently refer. 


Chapter Il. Membership 
Chapter II, relating to membership, looks to- 
ward world-wide participation in the organization. 


Chapter III. Employment 

Chapter ITI relates to employment. This chap- 
ter gives recognition to the fact that trade may be 
seriously affected by changes in the level of busi- 
ness activity and employment in important mem- 
ber countries. In recognition of the importance 
of this fact, members obligate themselves to take 
action designed to achieve and maintain full and 
productive employment and high and stable levels 
of effective demand within their own jurisdiction. 
The term full and productive employment is de- 
fined in the report of the Preparatory Committee 
as meaning the maintenance of useful employment 
opportunities for all those able and willing to 
work. As you know, this is the language of our 
own Employment Act of 1946. Neither the organi- 
zation nor any member is given any right to dictate 
what measures a country will take to this end. 
The obligation of each member is to take measures 


appropriate to its political, economic, and social 
institutions. The end in view is exactly the same 
as that of our own Employment Act of 1946. 


Chapter IV. 


This chapter did not appear in the original 
United States draft which was used as a basis for 
the discussions in the London meeting. It was 
added because a number of the underdeveloped 
countries felt that provisions dealing explicitly 
with this subject are a necessary and proper part 
of an international trade charter. 

The chapter recognizes the importance to all 
countries of bringing about industrial and general 
economic development everywhere, and in particu- 
lar in those countries whose resources are as yet 
relatively underdeveloped. 

The chapter provides for relaxation of commit- 
ments with respect to tariffs and restrictions on 
imports, in particular cases, with the approval of 
exporting countries affected after negotiations 
with them, and with the permission of the Trade 
Organization. 

The procedure is such that there cannot be any 
general and wide-spread application of restrictions 
on trade to protect industries in underdeveloped 
countries which have no real prospect of develop- 
ing and which would only be a burden on con- 
sumers and work injury to foreign exporters. In 
those cases in which there is a sound basis for de- 
veloping an industry in an underdeveloped coun- 
try, it seems to me to be in our own interest that 
steps of one kind or another be taken to facilitate 
such development. 

To the extent that the resources of any country 
are developed, wealth is created in which we and 
all other countries are bound to share through the 
processes of trade. 


Economic Development 


Chapter V. General Commercial Policy 

Chapter V on general commercial policy is the 
core of the charter. 

From our standpoint, the most important pro- 
visions in chapter V are those relating to quantita- 
tive restrictions. The basic provision on this 
subject is that there shall be no quantitative re- 
strictions on trade, such as quotas, licensing 
systems, and similar measures of quantitative 
control. 

This provision is of crucial importance for the 
development of United States and world trade. 
Quantitative controls are rigid devices which arbi- 
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trarily cut off trade and lend themselves to trade 
diversion and discrimination. They involve a 
maximum of interference with the operations of 
private traders by government officials, who decide 
what quantities shall be bought and from what 
sources they shall come. Quantitative controls 
mean the regimentation of trade. 

The abolition of quantitative restrictions will do 
more to bring about the expansion of our trade 
and the trade of other countries than any other 
single step that can be taken in the field of com- 
mercial poliey. Under present conditions, quanti- 
tative controls are applied throughout most of the 
world in one form or another and for one reason 
or another. To get rid of them is a major aim of 
our foreign policy. 

It must be recognized, however, that under pres- 
ent conditions we cannot get rid of all quantitative 
restrictions at once. The rule against such restric- 
tions must of necessity be qualified by a number of 
exceptions. It is unfortunate that this must be 
so, but under present conditions it is necessary. 

The most important exception is that which per- 
mits countries faced with a shortage of foreign ex- 
change to limit imports to what they can pay for. 
This exception is necessary because countries which 
were devastated or whose economies were dib- 
rupted by the war are not now, and for some time 
will not be, in a position to earn, by exports or 
otherwise, the foreign exchange necessary to pay 
for all that they would like to import. Imports 
must, therefore, be rationed. Such countries must 
for the time being do without imported luxuries 
and other non-essentials in order that available 
foreign exchange may be spent on food, raw ma- 
terials, equipment, and other things which they 
must have to live and to reconstruct their econ- 
omies. This necessarily requires a strict limita- 
tion on the importation of products which they 
can do without. 


The draft charter, therefore, includes rather 
elaborate and complicated provisions on balance- 
of-payments matters which parallel provisions in 
the Monetary Fund agreement. In essence, their 
purpose is to permit import restrictions for so 
long, and only so long, as a country’s balance-of- 
payments position requires. The provisions in 
the charter are designed to insure that these re- 
strictions will come off when they are no longer 
needed. One of the most important functions of 
the Trade Organization in consultation with the 
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Monetary Fund will be to keep the situation of 
each country under review to see that this is done. 

I would only add by way of general comment on 
these provisions that only by the expansion of 
international trade to the maximum extent of 
every country’s ability to do so can these balance- 
of-payments restrictions be gotten rid of. It is 
only as countries in financial difficulty are able to 
export and obtain foreign exchange that they will 
be able to relax the restrictions imposed for bal- 
ance-of-payments reasons. The proposed charter 
not only obligates countries to remove such re- 
strictions as soon as they are able but provides the 
means of doing so at a much earlier date than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Without a charter along the lines of the present 
draft, balance-of-payments restrictions on imports 
would tend to create vested interests and would be- 
come permanently imbedded for protective rea- 
sons. Our traders would have to face these rigid 
restrictions on their activities, throughout a large 
part of the world, for years to come. 

The chapter on commercial policy also provides 
that member countries shall enter into negotia- 
tions looking to the reduction of tariffs and the 
elimination of preferences. The procedures to be 
followed in these negotiations are in accordance 
with those developed during our long experience 
in the administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act. As in the case of previous trade agreements 
negotiated under the authority of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, these negotiations will involve no hori- 
zontal reductions of all tariffs. Tariff concessions 
will be considered selectively, on a product-by- 
product basis, after full examination of the posi- 
tion and needs of the producers concerned. 

You will note particularly that the draft con- 
tains the so-called “escape clause” (art. 34), under 
which concessions which cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers may be withdrawn 
or modified. 

I should like also to draw attention to the pro- 
visions relating to the important and difficult ques- 
tion of state trading. As the charter is intended 
to be world-wide in application, its provisions are 
designed to meet the needs not only of private- 
enterprise countries but also socialized states, and 
all shades in between. 

The articles on state trading seek to obtain from 
state-trading countries commitments under which 
they will make their full contribution to world 
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trade and to the elimination of discriminations in 
the conduct of that trade. This is a relatively new 
aspect of commercial policy, and provisions deal- 
ing with state-trading operations have not been 
adequately tested by experience. In their present 
form these articles Jay down the principles to 
govern the operation of state-trading countries. 
These principles will be difficult to administer, at 
least in the early stages. As cases arise, however, 
and there is continuous consultation concerning 
their application, a body of case law should de- 
velop which will define with greater precision the 
rules for the conduct of the commercial relations 
between state-trading and other countries. 


Chapter VI. Restrictive Business Practices 

The provisions in chapter VI aimed at restrictive 
business practices are essential to the program for 
trade expansion. Action by governments to bring 
about greater freedom of international trade can 
be frustrated by restrictive agreements by private 
monopolistic groups. 

The chapter would make a good start in apply- 
ing in the international field, with the cooperation 
of other member governments, the philosophy em- 
bodied in our own legislation on this subject. 

The operations of international cartels have in 
the past frequently closed off foreign markets to 
our exporters and denied our importers and con- 
sumers access to products at reasonable prices. 
While our domestic trade has been protected from 
these abuses by our anti-trust laws, our interests in 
foreign markets and sources of supply have suf- 
fered because of the lack of similar protection in 
foreign countries. The trade charter would make 
very substantial progress in the direction of pre- 
venting participation by nationals of all countries 
in practices in which our own traders are forbidden 
to engage. 

The draft charter does not go as far in outlawing 
restrictive business practices as we should have 
liked. In view, however, of the widely prevailing 
philosophy in other countries on this subject, the 
general acceptance of these provisions would repre- 
sent a great forward step in the right direction. 

It will be noted that under article 44 our own 
national statutes would remain fully effective. 


Chapter VII. Intergovernmental 
Commodity Arrangements 


The subject of commodity agreements is one on 
which there have been wide differences of view and 
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much controversy. The provisions in the draft 
charter take a middle-of-the-road course on this 
subject. These provisions recognize that in some 
circumstances commodity arrangements may be 


necessary. In the case of certain primary products, | 
chronic conditions of oversupply may result in | 
serious and long-protracted difficulties for large | 


numbers of producers. To the extent that distress 
conditions of this kind affect a substantial part of 
the producers of a country, the market of that coun- 
try for the products of other countries is reduced. 
Despite the fact that commodity arrangements 
result in a more or less rigid control of trade and an 
undesirable degree of regimentation of both pro- 
duction and trade, there may be circumstances in 
which commodity arrangements become virtually 
indispensable. In such circumstances the draft 
charter would permit the negotiation of such ar- 
rangements in accordance with procedural require- 
ments and principles which the charter lays down. 
On the other hand, the procedures and prin- 
ciples outlined in this chapter are designed to con- 
fine the negotiations of such agreements to those 
cases in which the need for them is clearly 


established. 


Chapter VIII. Organization 

With respect to the chapter on organization, the 
form of the organizational machinery established 
in the ITO is less important than the commitments 
member governments are willing to undertake on 
the substantive matters to which I have referred. 
These substantive undertakings are of more press- 
ing urgency and significance. However, there is an 
interdependence between the substantive provi- 
sions of the charter and the organizational pro- 
visions. This fact warrants your examination of 
the provisions of the chapter on organization. 


I have attempted in this statement to mention 
only the more important provisions in the draft 
charter. Whatever the detailed provisions may 
be to which this and other governments give their 
ultimate approval, I am fully convinced of the 
indispensability of an organization functioning 
under articles of agreement along the lines of the 
present draft charter. Without this, none of the 
machinery for international cooperation can work 
effectively, if it will work at all. And I want to 
emphasize that, if the machinery for economic co- 
operation does not work, the machinery for inter- 

(Continued on page 595) 
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The American Position on International News 


| and International Libel 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON ' 


Since joining the State Department, I have 
usually appeared before public audiences in this 
country as an advocate of the American Govern- 
ment’s program of international information and 
cultural relations, or as an advocate of a greater 
flow of information from the United States to the 
world and from the world to the United States, or 
as an advocate of higher standards in all phases 
of our information industry, or on behalf of 
UNESCO. 

But these are not just American problems. They 
are the problems of the whole world and thus they 
are your problems too. We all know that good- 
will, stability, and peace in this world in part 
depend upon a free flow of objective information. 

Yours is a heavy responsibility. The way in 
which you present America to your countries, and 
what your editors at home do to your copy, has a 
great deal to do with the future peace of the world. 
The news and interpretations you transmit to for- 
eign countries, together with those transmitted 
by foreign news agencies having access to your 
papers, determine in appreciable measure what the 
people of the world think about the United States. 

On the other hand, the information industry in 
the United States has an equally heavy responsi- 
bility for the way the world is presented to Ameri- 
cans, and for what Americans think about the 
world. 

The relation of governments to this flow of infor- 
mation between peoples is obviously a variable one. 
In some countries, notably in the Soviet Union, 
the media of mass communication are in theory in 
the service of the people acting through the state. 
In other countries, notably the United States, the 
media of mass communication are in theory in the 
service of the people acting through private own- 
ers. And in many countries there are varying 
compromises between state and private ownership 
and control. 

There is not likely to be any agreement among 
the countries of the world in the near future upon 
an acceptable, uniform relationship between gov- 
ernments and the media of mass communication. 
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The United States is not seeking to bring about a 
uniform system. However, the United States does 
consider it possible to reach agreement upon re- 
ducing barriers to the flow of information between 
peoples. In fact, we consider that peace itself may 
depend upon such agreement. 

Let me say this in another way. We in the 
United States believe that the greatest total objec- 
tivity in the news is achieved through free inves- 
tigation, reporting, and publication by private 
citizens—despite the problems created by the irre- 
sponsibility of some of these citizens. We Ameri- 
cans believe that through such a process the great- 
est number of facts and interpretations will be 
brought to the attention of the greatest number of 
our citizens. Finally, we believe that literate citi- 
zens, confronted with varying facts and interpre- 
tations, will thus get as close to the truth in the 
news as is possible in this confused world, 

We do not expect our system to be universally 
adopted in the foreseeable future. We do not 
expect states which own and control information 
facilities to turn these over to private citizens. . 
Surely there is no recognizable demand in England 
today to convert the BBC into a commercial 
enterprise. 

Further, if some countries wish to wall them- 
selves off from the rest of the world and tightly 
control the facilities through which their citizens 
view the world, giving them a single, standard 
version of what happens, we shall not like it, and 
we may even endeavor through negotiations to 
persuade those countries to open their gates wider ; 
but there is nothing that we now feel can be done 
beyond that. But do you newsmen agree that if 
such countries, working behind information walls 
of their own creation, fill their citizens with con- 
sistently one-sided and consistently hostile inter- 
pretations about other countries, while at the same 
time consistently withholding facts and interpre- 


1 Address delivered before the Foreign Press Association 
at New York, N.Y., on Mar. 19, 1947, and released to the 
press on the same date. Mr. Benton is Assistant Secretary 
of State for public affairs. 
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tations that might work for mutual friendli- 
ness and understanding—do you agree that such 
a policy raises for the international community 
serious questions? And are not the answers to 
these questions those which lead directly away 
from that understanding and mutual trust which 
alone can provide a stable foundation for peace ? 

In the domestic area, such a policy is bad enough. 
But when it is exported in propaganda to other 
countries its potential mischief is compounded. 
It becomes international libel. 

In many countries, the United States is today 
portrayed in five stereotypes—as (1) imperialistic, 
(2) undemocratic, (3) militaristic, (4) reaction- 
ary, and (5) culturally backward. These five 
charges against us would perhaps be unimportant 
if they were balanced by facts and facets in our 
national character and policy which do not con- 
form to such stereotypes; but all such non-con- 
formations are rigorously repressed. These five 
stereotypes concerning America are pounded out 
daily to readers and listeners, who are denied facts 
to the contrary. 

Our democracy is derided as corrupt, as a fraud 
on our people, as destined for decay, revolution, 
and disappearance. 

In many countries, news of the United States 
largely features strikes, reconversion difficulties, 
labor exploitation, and unrest in such a way as to 
give the impression that the United States is con- 
tinuously in the grip of a major crisis. American 
speeches, editorials, and official statements are 
selectively quoted so as to corroborate the impres- 
sion given by such news coverage. Our free press 
always provides plenty of such corroborative 
quotes. The quotes are used to prove that these 
developments are the inevitable accompaniments of 
the capitalist system, leading inevitably toward 
chaos. 

If the United States refuses loans and favors, it 
is portrayed as rich and selfish. If it makes foreign 
loans, or grants favors, it is seeking to enslave for- 
eign people. If it takes a firm position on any 
matter, it is militaristic and imperialistic. If it 
yields, it is weak-kneed, and its action is an indica- 
tion the United States is withdrawing again to 
isolationism. 

Examples of race discrimination and crime, ex- 
amples of poverty and injustice, all the shortcom- 
ings in the functioning of our society and the 
operation of our institutions are given exclusive 
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billings in these countries. These misfires are pre- 
sented as the norm. 


the freedom of rich newspaper magnates to say 
what they like. Our democratic institutions are 


the masses by the capitalists. 

You might argue: “But such allegations are 
merely words that the facts disprove.” And I 
whole-heartedly agree. But the facts are not 
available in many countries of the world, and not 
adequately available throughout most of the 
world. 

We in America, as you correspondents know, 
try to expose and correct our errors and short- 
comings in public. It isour way. Any day in the 
week, prominent United States officials, news- 
papers, organizations, and radio commentators can 
be quoted as criticizing sharply the shortcomings 
of the American political, economic, and social sys- 
tems. By selective processes, therefore, we can 
always be made to damn ourselves by our own 
admissions. I take pride in that. 

May I read you an editorial from one of the 
world’s great newspapers, the Post Dispatch of 
St. Louis? Its date is February 19, and it is 
captioned in Uncle Sam’s best radio style, “U.S.A. 
Calling U.S.S.R.” Thus says the Post Dispatch: 


“Hello, Russia. This is the voice of the U.S.A. 
We mean to tell you the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. (Melody: ‘Turkey in the 
Straw’) We’ve got two Governors in Georgia. 
How come? We don’t know, but it’s a fact, never- 
theless. We have a Senator by the name of Bilbo 
who likes to call us Americans kikes, dagoes, nig- 
gers, etc. One of our favorite pastimes in Con- 
gress is what we call the filibuster—where a man 
gets up and reads Shakespeare and the Sears- 
Roebuck catalog for a week or more ata time. We 
are likely to freeze to death when John L. Lewis 
calls a coal strike and to starve to death when the 
railroads, trucks and the merchant marine go on 
strike. Our electric lights and power are likely to 
be turned off at any time. Scientists all tell us we 
have a good man in Lilienthal, but the politicians 
are getting ready to liquidate him. Our Prot- 
estants fight our Catholics, our Catholics fight our 
Protestants and nearly everyone fights our Jews. 
We lynched a Negro in South Carolina only the 
other day. Our literacy rate and our murder rate 
are the highest in the world. We hold a great 
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“In spite of all these confusing contradictions, 
we like it over here. We like to do as we please 


j and we have no doubt but that some day we will 
* work things out in this, the land of the free and 


the home of the brave.” 

This is the way we Americans like to talk about 
ourselves. I proudly give this editorial to those 
who want to use it against us. Printitinfull. It 
is we, the U.S.A. It is the U.S.A. calling the 
U.S.S.R. It is the Post Dispatch of St. Louis, 


, Missouri, one of the world’s great newspapers, and 


wishing there were many more of the same. 

We in the United States would of course have 
no complaint if facts about us were reported in 
proportion to their true relation to the American 
scene. Tell the worst; we can take it. We our- 
selves send the worst all over the world, via our 
news agencies, along with whatever else is regarded 
as news. But when foreign governments in con- 
trol of information, day after day, year after year, 
concentrate on the abnormal and the malignant 
aspects of America, while excluding the normal 
and the benign, then I think those countries con- 
struct a barrier to stability and peace that can 
conceivably prove insurmountable. 

This is one of the reasons why the Department 
of State is today carrying on a program of inter- 
national information and cultural relations. 
There are other reasons, which I shall not discuss 
today, but we cannot overlook the imperative need 
of correcting distortions and misconceptions that 
are deliberately spread throughout the world 
about the United States. How most effectively to 
correct them, we have not yet entirely learned; 
this is a very new field for “the land of the free”. 

Today, I concede that the United States is the 
only major power where there could be a real 
likelihood that such an overseas information pro- 
gram could be abolished. Paradoxical as it may 
seem to you, our Congress is now considering 
abolishing our overseas broadcasting and other in- 
formational activities, while at the same time, for- 
tunately, Congress seems favorably disposed 
towards appropriating $400,000,000 to support 
President Truman’s proposal for Greece and 
Turkey. In Greece, the State Department is pro- 
posing a budget for the United States Informa- 
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tion Service of $125,000, and in Turkey, one of 
$190,000. 

I congratulate all countries that constructively 
and objectively try to explain themselves. We in 
the United States can learn much from other coua- 
tries which see this issue more clearly than do we. 

International information and cultural activity 
is of course an important contribution to peace and 
to the growth of a world community. National 
cultures are bulging at the seams; nations are in- 
evitably cultivating each other, ever more inten- 
sively, across national boundaries. 

Most of the larger countries of the world today 
carry on programs of information and cultura] re- 
lations outside their borders. The British rank 
second in this activity, and the United States prob- 
ably third, although perhaps not far ahead of the 
French. While all countries engaged in this activ- 
ity stress their national cultures and their national 
points of view, most of them contribute on the 
whole to mutual understanding and trust. They 
seek to inform and thus to build confidence through 
knowledge. Thus conducted, international infor- 
mation and cultural activity is useful, in fact indis- 
pensable, in this interdependent world. 

But if information is debased into propaganda, 
in the American sense of the term, and if an infor- 
mation organization is largely devoted to psycho- 
logical warfare, to building up hostility and fear 
toward other nations, this of course tends to create 
a world environment of fear and suspicion. 

In totalitarian countries, facts and information 
are yard goods to be cut into the idea fashions of 
theday. Insuch countries these fashions are man- 
datory, and they are exported throughout the 
world, to all countries, by enormous and efficient 
organizations. 

For example, the most efficient outlets of Soviet 
propaganda abroad are the local Communist par- 
ties, their newspapers, magazines, and radios in 
the service of the Soviet propaganda line. Over 
and above these local Communist parties, chief 
overt and official organs of Soviet propaganda 
abroad are (1) the Soviet Information Bureau; 
(2) Soviet Embassies with their press staffs and 
publications; (3) Tass News Agency; (4) the All 
Union International Book Combine; (5) the Com- 
bine for Foreign Cinema Trade; and (6) the All 
Union Committee for Radio Broadcasting and 
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Radio Communication, which has a special division 
for broadcasting to foreign countries. 

Russian short-wave radio programs go out on 
an estimated thirty to forty transmitters for a total 
of 266 program-hours a week in thirty-one lan- 
guages. Eighteen hours and forty minutes of 
political talks are aimed each week at North Amer- 
ica, in Yiddish as well as English. Eight hours 
and forty-five minutes more of other programs are 
beamed on North America and the United 
Kingdom. 

In addition to official agencies, there are a num- 
ber of non-official or semi-official Soviet organs 
which carry on extensive Soviet cultural relations 
abroad designed to strengthen friendship with the 
Soviet Union. These include (1) the All Union 
Society for Cultural Relations With Foreign 
Countries, popularly known as VOKS;; (2) the All 
Slav Committee; (3) the All Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions; (4) a series of societies for 
cultura] relations with individual countries. 

And may I examine for a moment the scope of 
Soviet activity at the receiving end? For ex- 
ample, let us take France. 

The Soviet Information Bureau in Paris is offi- 
cially responsible for the circulation of Soviet pub- 
lications in France, whether printed in France or 
in the U.S.S.R. One of these publications, printed 
in Paris, is a weekly called Za Vie Sovietique. 
Another is Zemps Nouveaua, which is printed in 
Moscow and appears twice a month. It is devoted 
principally to foreign affairs. 

But these official Soviet publications are rela- 
tively insignificant compared to the French Com- 
munist and Communist-controlled press which 
comprises 16 daily papers and 63 weekly papers in 
continental France alone. 

There also flourishes in France an organization 
known as France-U.S.S.R., an association founded 
with the stated aim of cultivating and developing 
friendship between France and the Soviet Union. 
It is the vehicle for Soviet cultural activities in 
France and serves as an instrument for promoting 
interest in the Soviet Union. Membership of 
France-U.S.S.R. was announced as 195,000 in 
January 1946. 

At the Congress of France-U.S.S.R. held on 
April 6 and 7, 1946 it was announced that the or- 
ganization had 54 departmental and 1,452 local 
committees. Each committee has a local office— 
perhaps merely a small reading room, but replete 
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with Soviet literature and with at least one at- 
tendant or employee. Think of it: 1,452 commit- 
tees and offices in this one country alone! My 
total staff of United States Information Service 
officers is now budgeted at 372 Americans for the 
entire world. 

In China, the counterpart of France-U.S.S.R. 
is the Sino-Soviet Cultural Association, which has 
branches over much of China. This association 
arranges film showings, lectures, and discussions, 
The Soviet Union also carries on directly in China 
extensive propaganda activities. These activities 
in China include numerous magazines and news- 
papers in Russian, English, and Chinese, a Russian 
radio station, a film organization for the distribu- 
tion of Soviet films, an organization engaged in the 
distribution of Chinese-language printed matter, 
a Soviet youth organization, and a Soviet women’s 
organization. Until recently, the activities in- 
cluded a radio station in Shanghai. These are 
entirely aside from the extensive activities of the 
Chinese Communists, who control large sections 
of China. 

In the Balkans and Middle East Soviet propa- 
ganda and cultural activity is even more intensive 
than in western Europe and the Far East. And 
in Latin America Soviet propaganda is far from 
laggard. 

And what are the defenses of free peoples 
against psychological warfare in peacetime? Our 
defenses are the truth, the facts, freedom of infor- 
mation, and programs of international informa- 
tion. Free peoples could not carry on the kind of 
psychological warfare waged by totalitarian states 
even if they wanted to. They simply are not 
equipped for it. They are obliged by their moral 
position, their character, and their political organ- 
ization to avoid the techniques of psychological 
warfare. But they can and they should use all 
the media of modern communication on a scale 
broad enough to “cover the earth with truth”, as 
Secretary Marshall has put it. This is what the 
State Department’s program of international in- 
formation and cultural relations is seeking to do 
today. Further, the State Department is seeking 
through all the means at its command to remove 
barriers to the flow of information throughout the 
world. 

To us in the United States, freedom of infor- 
mation is not a golden phrase, beautiful but mean- 
ingless. It is an ideal towards which we must 
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work concretely. And we are convinced that 
unless the world achieves substantial progress 
towards that ideal it will have no assurance of 
permanent peace. 

The United States seeks, first, to make fullest 
use of the machinery of the United Nations to 
bring about international agreement in this area. 
We are supporting the permanent Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information, and we shall do our 
best to make a success of the International Con- 


_ ference on Freedom of Information which is to be 


lat 


et, enti as anew 





held under the auspices of the United Nations. 
We feel that, by focusing international attention 
upon barriers to freedom of information and upon 
national abuses arising in this area, nations may 
be persuaded to relax their own barriers and cease 
abuses committed behind barriers against friendly 
nations and peoples. 

We are hopeful of achieving useful international 
conventions in this field. If agreement is not 
reached, however, it may be that the General As- 
sembly or the Security Council of the United 
Nations will want to concern themselves more di- 
rectly with the problems inherent in international 
libel conducted behind barriers to free information, 
from the point of view of the preservation of peace 
and security. 

The Department of State is now exploring the 
possibility of a program of bilateral negotiations 
with foreign countries covering a wide range of 
barriers to freedom of information. Over a period 
of years we are determined to make genuine prog- 
ress in removing barriers to freedom of informa- 
tion. We shall continue to pursue this goal by 
both multilateral and bilateral negotiations. In 
these ways we hope to develop an ever widening 
respect, affirmed in definite undertakings for the 
principles and practices of freedom of information. 

To conclude and to summarize: My thesis is a 
very old and a very honored thesis. It is that all 
human beings have the capacity to understand, 
and that understanding among peoples makes for 
peace. Perhaps for the first time in history our 
survival as a race depends upon the application of 
these principles to practical affairs. 

Abraham Lincoln said you can’t fool all the 
people all the time. But new techniques of control 
and distortion have shown that it is increasingly 
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possible, in given areas, to fool most of the people 
most of the time. These controls and these tech- 
niques are the enemies of both understanding and 
peace. And they have developed at the very time 
when it has become clear that there is no thinkable 
alternative to world-wide understanding among all 
men everywhere. 

As responsible journalists, you know the prob- 
lem, the danger, and the promise; and you will, I 
know, continue to throw your weight into the un- 
ending battle for understanding. All your weight 
is not one pound too much. 





ITO Hearings—Continued from page 590 
national cooperation in other fields will eventually 
and inevitably break down. 

Political questions arise between nations now 
and then; economic contacts and relationships are 
of hourly occurrence between most nations in the 
world. Most real differences between nations have 
their origin in economic causes. The seeds of fu- 
ture conflicts have often been planted in the failure 
to adjust such differences promptly and equitably. 

Moreover, there is a very close relationship be- 
tween economic and political questions. This has 
recently been strikingly illustrated. The President 
in his recent address to the joint session of Con- 
gress on the Greek and Turkish situation said that 
the seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by 
misery and want; that they spread and grow in the 
evil soil of poverty and strife; and that they reach 
their full growth when the hope of people for a 
better life has died. The President said, therefore, 
that our help to the countries concerned should be 
primarily through economic and financial aid, 
which is essential to economic stability and orderly 
political processes. 

For the time being, we must give direct financial 
help. But we should move as rapidly as possible 
to complete arrangements for international eco- 
nomic cooperation which will enable countries re- 
quiring assistance to get on their feet as quickly as 
possible. In this way we can in time accomplish 
our purposes not only without cost but with posi- 
tive advantage to ourselves. This is so because the 
expansion of international trade through cooper- 
ation with other countries will greatly increase the 
prosperity of the United States. 
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American Attitudes on Allied Occupation of Japan 


REMARKS BY AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE TO ALLIED COUNCIL! 


[Released to the press March 19] 

The Supreme Commander has suggested that I 
lay before the Council my observations during my 
recent visit to the United States as to the general 
attitudes and opinions of American governmental 
officials and the American people in regard to the 
Allied occupation of Japan. I am very glad to do 
this. 

I was privileged to have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the occupation and some of its problems with 
a number of the highest officials of the United 
States Government. As I recently stated to the 
press, the American Government is solidly behind 
the Supreme Commander. Also, in discussions 
with a wide variety of people in different parts of 
the United States I gained a definite impression 
that the American people as a whole are much 
gratified at the progress of the occupation and are 
giving General MacArthur their fullest support. 
The American people are proud of what the Su- 
preme Commander has accomplished; they are 
proud of the Allied occupation ; they look upon the 
occupation as a bright spot in a troubled world and 
one where wholehearted Allied cooperation can 
achieve Allied goals to the benefit of the entire 
world. 

There was not as complete news coverage of 
events and developments in Japan as I should like 
to see in the American press. But I found among 
the American people at large a very keen interest 
in our problems here and also what seemed to me 
to be a very common-sense attitude toward both 
the present and the future. There is very natu- 
rally a feeling among the American people that 
the Japanese must prove themselves. So far, the 
American people are impressed by the spirit of 
cooperation which the Japanese have shown and 


* Substance of remarks made on Mar. 19 at the regular 
meeting of the Allied Council for Japan by George Atche- 
son, Jr., who is both American Representative and Chair- 
man of the Allied Council. 
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by the energy and diligence of the average Jap- 
anese in working to rehabilitate his life and the 
,economic life of this country. The great difficul- 
ties facing the Japanese are appreciated. Ameri- 
can commercial firms, notably those who pre- 
viously have had interests in this part of the world, 
are prepared to assist in practical and mutually 
beneficial ways in the development of the peace- 
time economy in Japan and in international trade. 
This readiness can be, I think, encouraged by Jap- 
anese determination to do everything possible to 
make the most of their commercial and economic 
resources, including labor, and the development 
of productive cooperation between capital and 
labor. American businessmen, as well as the rest 
of the American people, hope for and look for- 
ward to a peaceful and prosperous world. Ameri- 
can businessmen desire to do their part in further- 
ing the establishment of peaceful and prosperous 
relationships between all countries. But Ameri- 
can businessmen seeking markets for American 
goods abroad or for foreign products to sell in the 
United States have grown through experience to 
be much more hardheaded than they sometimes 
have been in the past. They do not seek large 
profits. They seek the development of sound busi- 
ness—but they cannot be expected to speculate or 
sink money into enterprises when stability and 
reasonable security are lacking, Workable and 
stringent steps by the Japanese to control inflation 
in general, and practical progress in such specific 
problems as the establishment of a fair and realis- 
tic relationship between prices and wages, could, it 
was felt, do much toward this end. 

I found a general realization among those inter- 
ested in the occupation that Japanese industrialists 
must be informed without delay what plants are 
to remain so that they can produce goods for their 
own peacetime needs and for export to pay for 
necessary imports for food and greatly needed 
raw materials and other essentials to ordinary life. 
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When this question is settled—and I hope that it 
will be very soon—Japanese economy can make a 
considerable stride forward if Japanese indus- 
trial interests and workers are willing, as I think 
they are, to put forward their best efforts to revive 
peacetime production. 

While speaking of the general attitude of the 
American people, I might add that my impression 
is that most of them have an objective and non- 
emotional attitude toward Japan. While they do 
not forget, they are not vengeful and their eyes 
are turned to the future. They expect Japan to 
be given access to the resources of raw materials 
and exports of other countries for Japan’s peace- 
time needs; they expect the Japanese to do their 
share in the eventual development of mutually 
beneficial economic exchanges with other countries. 
The American people expect the Japanese people 
to fashion Japan into a truly democratic and coop- 
erative member of the commonwealth of nations. 
Effective Japanese political and economical efforts 
to this end will continue to meet with favorable 
American interest and assistance. 

Allied Council for Japan. I was interested to 
find how closely the proceedings of this Council 
are followed by persons of high place in the United 
States. I had the privilege of meeting with the 
Far Eastern Commission, and, while its proceed- 
ings are as you know confidential, I am sure that 
there is no breach of faith if I tell you that the 
members take a very keen interest in what goes on 
among us here. I heard expressed a general view 
that the Council affords the Allies represented 
here a favorable opportunity to voice constructive 
advice and suggestions for consideration by the 
Supreme Commander, to assist him in his tre- 
mendous task, so important to all of us, in showing 
the Japanese people and nation the way of becom- 
ing a democratic, peace-loving member in good 
standing of the United Nations. 

General strike. I was in the United States at the 
time of the recent threatened strike of Japanese 
Government employees. I heard considerable sur- 
prise expressed that, in the midst of severe eco- 
homic crisis, unions of Government employees 
should contemplate a strike which would be ruinous 
to Japanese economy. People in general seem to 
feel that the Japanese deserve help if they are will- 
ing to help themselves. Opinion was unanimous in 
supporting General MacArthur’s intervention and 
stoppage of the strike. A number of people con- 
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sidered that a good deal of ground has been lost 
in healing the wounds of war as a result of a situa- 
tion engendered by the strike threat and the en- 
deavors, as reported in the press, of some of the 
misguided strike leaders to circumvent the Su- 
preme Commander by appealing to members of the 
Allied Council. 

The strike threat was generally regarded in the 
United States as purely political in purpose and 
not motivated by the natural desire of the workers 
to bring about improvements in their conditions 
of living or to work needed reforms in the bu- 
reaucracy which has had a feudalistic stranglehold 
on much of the governmental machinery of this 
country. The union members were regarded as 
dupes and tools of the aggressive minority which 
in so many cases has been manipulating unions in 
this country for selfish and ulterior political pur- 
poses. The Japanese are considered in the United 
States to be a very patriotic people and any action 
taken by individual Japanese or Japanese groups 
which is harmful to Japan in this period of eco- 
nomic emergency causes both surprise and con- 
cern—concern because it causes Americans to won- 
der whether, with all their organizational genius, 
the Japanese people are capable of organizing a 
peacetime economy and of integrating themselves 
into the new post-war world. I believe that the 
Japanese people are in fact capable of achieving 
these objectives. 

Trade unions. I encountered condemnation of 
the wide tendency on the part of Japanese trade 
unions, in their new-found freedom, to place em- 
phasis upon political aims. Gratification was ex- 
pressed that such rapid progress had been made 
in the organization of labor unions, but it seemed 
generally felt that the unions in Japan are some- 
what lacking in discipline, fail to appreciate the 
full obligations which unionization entails, and 
appear to be concerned too unilaterally with the 
rights which are granted to union organizations. 
As you know, encouragement of union organiza- 
tion so that unions can bargain in an orderly way 
for the just rights of labor was one of the earliest 
actions of the Supreme Commander. In conso- 
nance with the general sentiment of the American 
people, the United States Government felt that one 
of the first freedoms to be given the Japanese peo- 
ple should be the right to organize unions and 
protect the rights of workers, which had been 
largely suppressed. The American Government 
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expected that the newly created unions would con- 
tribute much to the democratization of Japan. It 
is felt now that the unions themselves must adopt 
democratic practices and become truly democratic 
bodies if they are to make such contribution. 

Education. The several educators with whom I 
spoke were in full accord with the direction given 
by the Supreme Commander in the decentraliza- 
tion and liberalization of the Japanese educational 
system. These educators were of the opinion that 
Japan’s future lies largely in its young people who 
are now in school and who are beginning to receive 
a liberalized education which is, in addition, teach- 
ing them how to think. There was some feeling 
that the Japanese educational authorities could 
take more determined steps to hasten the process. 
One step I heard mentioned was the improvement 
of the livelihood of the teachers and related meas- 
ures to make the teaching profession sufficiently 
attractive so that it could be assured of always 
attracting capable and zealous people. 

I heard hope expressed that the problem of lan- 
guage simplification would be solved by the Japa- 
nese in a common-sense and workable way as it is 
felt that only in this manner could the Japanese 
take full and equal advantage of the great litera- 
ture and scientific knowledge of the western world. 

The new constitution. The American people are 
also much gratified with the progress toward 
democratization of Japan as revealed in their new 
constitution. They look forward with interest to 
the forthcoming elections, which will provide the 
Japanese people with opportunity to select their 
representatives for the Parliament which is to op- 
erate under this constitution when it comes into 
effect. 


Special U.S. Diplomatic Mission 
to Nepal 
{Released to the press March 21] 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, veteran Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer now assigned to the Department of 
State, has been designated by the President 
as his personal representative with the rank of 
Minister to be chief of a special United States 
diplomatic mission to the Kingdom of Nepal. Mr. 
Satterthwaite will depart from Washington at the 
end of the month on the special mission, the pur- 
pose of which is to conclude an agreement of com- 
merce and friendship with the Government of 
Nepal and to make arrangements for the exchange 
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of diplomatic and consular representatives be- 
tween the United States and Nepal. While on 
this special mission Mr. Satterthwaite will be as- 
sisted by the following advisers: Samuel H. Day, 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs, New 
Delhi; Lt. Col. Nathaniel R. Hoskot, Assistant 
Military Attaché, New Delhi; Raymond A. Hare, 
Foreign Service Officer, Department of State; Wil- 
liam Johnstone, Public Affairs Officer, New Delhi; 
J. Jefferson Jones III, American Vice Consul, 
Bombay; Charles W. Booth, American Vice Con- 
sul, Karachi. 

Nepal, often called the “Mountain Kingdom”, 


lies between Tibet on the north and India on the | 


south. It has a population of some six or seven 


million persons. Its capital, Katmandu, is reached | . qm 


by overland travel from northeastern India and 
part of the journey requires travel on foot or on 
horseback. For many years the Nepalese Govern- 
ment has followed a policy of semi-isolation. It 
has, however, maintained diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain, and in a treaty concluded in 1923 
between the two countries the external and internal 
independence of Nepal was specifically recognized. 

The proposed inauguration of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Nepal arises 
from a series of informal contacts between officials 
of the two countries beginning in 1945 when 
American technical experts attached to the office 
of the United States Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration at New Delhi were invited to visit Nepal 
to discuss informally the economic development of 
that country and the possibility of establishing 
direct trade with the United States. At about the 
same time the Nepalese Minister at London visited 
the United States and called on several high Amer- 
ican officials including the President. In July 
1946 a Nepalese good-will mission spent several 
weeks in the United States as guests of the Depart- 
ment of State and the War Department. When 
George R. Merrell, American Chargé d’A ffaires ad 
interim at New Delhi, visited Katmandu in Novem- 
ber 1946 for the purpose of decorating His High- 
ness the Maharaja and Prime Minister of Nepal 
with the Legion of Merit in recognition of his 
services in making troops available for the Allied 
war effort in the India-Burma theater, the Nepal- 
ese Government invited this Government to send 
a special mission to Nepal to conclude an agree- 
ment of commerce and friendship and to establish 
diplomatic relations. 
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The special United States mission to Nepal will 
discuss other matters of mutual interest with 
Nepalese authorities, particularly their desire to 
investigate and develop their country’s natural re- 


j sources with a view to achieving an improvement 


in the Nepalese standard of living and to expand- 

ing Nepalese trade with the United States and 

other countries. 

Uruguayan Professor To Visit U.S. 
Felipe Gil, secretary general of the’ University 


j of Montevideo, Uruguay, has received a grant-in- 
j aid from the Department of State to enable him to 


visit universities and educational centers and con- 
fer with colleagues in the fields of university 
administration and law in the United States. Dr. 
Gil is one of a distinguished group of specialists 
who have been awarded grants by the Department. 
of State for the exchange of professors and spe- 
cialists between the United States and the other 
American republics, He will remain in the United 
States from March to May, 1947. His itinerary 
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will include Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Princeton, New York, Boston, Ann Arbor, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


U.S. and Siam Raise Missions 
to Embassies 
{Released to the press March 18] 

The Department of State announced on March 
18 that agreement has been reached between the 
Governments of the United States and Siam to 
raise their respective diplomatic missions to the 
rank of Embassy and to exchange Ambassadors. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following article of interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN appeared in the March 15, 1947, issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for 15 cents each: 

“Canada’s Economy in 1946—Reconversion Won, 
Output Rises”, by Paul F. DuVivier, Third Secretary 
and Vice Consul, American Embassy, Ottawa. 








The Secretary of State 

Acting Secretary Acheson 

Under Secretary Clayton 

Assistant Secretary Benton 

Clair Wilcox, Director of Office 
of International Trade Pol- 


icy 
Assistant Secretary Thorp 


Assistant Secretary Braden 


Ambassador Lincoln McVeagh 


March 30, 1947 


Relating to Questions before the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. In this issue. 
Aid to Greece and Turkey. In this issue. 


On Draft Charter for ITO. In this issue. 


The American Position on International 
News and International Libel. In this 
issue. 

On the subject of ITO. Summary printed 
in this issue. 


Tariffs, Cartels, and the Mineral Industry. 
Department of State press release 203 
of Mer. 18. Not printed. 

American Mining Enterprises in Foreign 
Countries. Department of State press 
release 195 of Mar. 19. Not printed. 

Greek Independence and the United 
States. Department of State press 
release 22¢ of Mar. 23. Not printed. 


Made at Moscow at Meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

Made before House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on Mar. 20. 

Made on Mar. 20 before Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Made on Mar. 19 in New York City. 


Made on Mar. 17 in Washington before the 
United Nations Forum. 


Made on Mor. 18 in New York City before 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


Made on Mar. 23 in Boston, Mass., before 
the Greek-American Organization of 
Greater Boston in honor of Greek 
Independence Day. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
Departmental Regulations 


182.4 Department of State Participation in Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Activities: (Effective 2-6—47) 


I CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE Group (CIG), NATIONAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE AUTHORITY (NIA). Personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State on duty with CIG shall remain under the 
administrative control of the Special Assistant for Re- 
search and Intelligence and shall be operationally re- 
sponsible to the Director of Central Intelligence in ac- 
cordance with the letter from the President to the Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy 
dated January 22, 1946, which established NIA and CIG, 
and directed that: 


A “Within the limits of available appropriations, 
you shall each from time to time assign persons and facili- 
ties from your respective Departments, which persons 
shall collectively form a Central Intelligence Group and 
shall, under the direction of a Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, assist the National Intelligence Authority. 

B “Subject to the existing law, and to the direction 
and control of the National Intelligence Authority, the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall: 


1 “Accomplish the correlation and evaluation of 
intelligence relating to the national security, and the 
appropriate dissemination within the Government of 
the resulting strategic and national policy intelligence. 
In so doing, full use shall be made of the staff and 
facilities of the intelligence agencies of your Depart- 
ments. 

2 “Plan for the coordination of such of the activi- 
ties of the intelligence agencies of your Departments 
as relate to the national security and recommend to 
the National Intelligence Authority the establishment 
of such over-all policies and objectives as will assure 
the most effective accomplishment of the national in- 
telligence mission. 

3 “Perform, for the benefit of said intelligence 
agencies, such services of common concern as the Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished centrally. 

4 “Perform such other functions and duties re- 
lated to intelligence affecting the national security as 
the President and the National Intelligence Authority 
may from time to time direct.” 


II JOINT INTELLIGENCE STUDIES PUBLISHING BOARD 
(JISPB). Personnel of the Department of State assigned 
to JISPB shall remain under the administrative control 
of the Director of the Office of Intelligence Research 
(OIR) and shall be operationally responsible to the Board 
for the participation in coordinating and editing contribu- 
tions from all participating Federal agencies to the Joint 
Army-Navy Intelligence Studies (JANIS) including maps, 
charts and diagrams, and in completing the final studies. 
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183.5 Advisory Committee on Intelligence (ACI): (Etf- 
fective 2-6—47) 


I Functions. ACI shall serve as an advisory and 
consultative body to the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Research and Intelligence with respect to the discharge 


of his substantive responsibilities for the Departmental | 


and national intelligence programs. 


II MEMBERSHIP. ACI is composed of the following or | 


their designated representatives: The Special Assistant 


for Research and Intelligence, as Chairman; the Assistant 


Secretary for Administration; the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs; the Assistant Secretary for Occupied 
Areas; the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs; the 
Directors of the following Offices: American Republic 
Affairs (ARA), European Affairs (EUR), Far Eastern 
Affairs (FE), Near Eastern and African Affairs (NEA), 
Special Political Affairs (SPA), Intelligence Research 
(OIR), and Intelligence Collection and Dissemination 
(OCD). 


III MEETINGS. The Committee will determine the 
time and place of its meetings and its procedures. 


IV SuBcoMMITTEES. ACI shall establish any subcom- 
mittees which it finds necessary and direct the manner 
in which they function. 


i SECRETARIAT. The secretariat for ACI and any sub 
committees it may establish shall be provided by the 
Special Assistant for Research and Intelligence. 


141.22 Division of Northeast Asian Affairs (NA): 


(Effective 2-15-47) 


I Functions. Under the general direction of the Di- 
rector of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs (FE), NA shall 
be responsible for the formulation and coordination of 
over-all United States policy and action in regard to all 
aspects of United States relations with countries in the 
area of responsibility; and, as to these countries, the co- 
ordination of the programs and activities of other Divisions 
and Offices of the Department and of other Government 
agencies with over-all United States foreign policy. 


Ii ArEA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responsibility 
of NA covers Japan, Korea, the former Japanese mandated 
islands in the Pacific, former Japanese island possessions 
now under the de facto control of the United States, and, 
in conjunction with the Division of Eastern European Af- 
fairs (EE), the Soviet Far Eastern Region, including 


former Japanese possessions now under Soviet control. 


THE CONGRESS 


Recommendation for Assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key: Address of the President of the United States de 
livered before a joint session of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, recommending assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. H. Doc. 171, 80th Cong. 5 pp. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


During the quarter beginning January 1, 1947, 
the following publications have been released by 


the Department :? 

2531. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
Vol. VIII. iii, 986 pp. $2.25 (buckram). 

2599. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
Vol. IX. iv. 1053 pp. $2.75 (buckram). 


q 2636. Information for Bearers of Passports, March 1, 1946 
x (Replaces revision of February 1, 1941, entitled Notice 


to Bearers of Passports). Passport Series 5. 71 pp. 


Free. 


| 2643. Transfer of Defense Installations and Equipment: 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 





Canada—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 

Ottawa March 30, 1946, effective March 31, 1946; and 

Amendment—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 

| Ottawa July 11 and 15, 1946, effective July 15, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1531. 
13 pp. 10¢. 

2645. Sanitary Aerial Navigation: Protocol Between the 
United States of America and Other Powers, Extend- 
ing the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation of December 15, 1944, Modifying the Con- 
vention of April 12, 1983—Open for signature at Wash- 
ington from April 23, 1946 to May 1, 1946; ratified and 
proclaimed by the President and effective with respect 
to the United States of America August 6, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1552. 

| 8 pp. 5¢. 

2649. Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 

United States of America and Sweden Amending the 

Agreement of December 16, 1944—Effected by exchange 





of notes dated at Stockholm December 4, 1945; effec- 


tive December 4, 1945. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1550. 3 pp. 5¢. 

2650. Double Taxation, Taxes on Income: Convention Be- 
tween the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, and Protocol—Signed at Washington April 
16, 1945 and June 6, 1946, respectively ; ratified by the 
President of the United States of America June 26, 
1946; ratifications exchanged at Washington July 25, 
1946; proclaimed by the President July 30, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1546. 
16 pp. 10¢. 

2652. The Inter-American System: Arrangements Between 
the United States of America and Other American Re- 
publics, Embodied in Resolution IX of the Final Act of 
the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace—Signed at Mexico City March 8, 1945; 
effective March 8, 1945. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1548. 15 pp. 10¢. 

2653. Moscow Agreement, 1945, Between the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United Kingdom—Formulated at the Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of those countries 


March 30, 1947 





held at Moscow December 16-26, 1945; signed at Mos- 
cow December 27, 1945. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 1555. 11 pp. 5¢. 

2655. Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Disposal, 
October 1946. 59 pp. 15¢. 

2658. Recaptured Vessels, Use and Disposition : Agreement 
Between the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom—Effected by exchange of notes signed at 
Washington May 7 and June 15, 1945; effective from 
October 22, 1943. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1556. 7 pp. 5¢. 

2659. Double Taxation, Taxes on Estates of Deceased Per- 
sons: Convention Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the United Kingdom—Signed at Washington 
April 16, 1945; ratified by the President of the United 
States of America June 26, 1946; ratifications ex- 
changed at Washington July 25, 1946; proclaimed by 
the President July 30, 1946. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1547. 9 pp. 5¢. 

2665. Participation of the United States Government in 
International Conferences, July 1, 1941—-June 30, 1945. 
Conference Series 89. 232 pp. 45¢. 

2666. Naval Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Brazil, Extending the Agree- 
ment of May 7, 1942—Effected by exchanges of notes 
signed at Washington January 3 and 18, March 21, 
May 2, June 8, August 10, and September 17, 1946; 
effective from May 7, 1946. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1559. 12 pp. 5¢. 

2668. The Department of State Bulletin Index, vol. XIV, 
nos. 341-365, January 6-June 30, 1946. 36 pp. Free. 

2672. Products on Which Possible Tariff Concessions Will 
Be Considered in Reciprocal Trade Agreement Nego- 
tiations. Commercial Policy Series 96. 82 pp. 
Free. 

2674. Air Transport Services: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Czechoslovakia—Signed 
at Praha January 3, 1946; operative from January 3, 
1946 ; effective definitively June 17, 1946. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1560. 12 pp. 5¢. 

2675. Sanitary Maritime Navigation: Protocol Between 
the United States of America and Other Powers Ex- 
tending the International Sanitary Convention of De- 
cember 15, 1944, Modifying the Convention of June 21, 
1926—Open for signature at Washington from April 
23 to May 1, 1946; ratified and proclaimed by the 
President and effective as to the United States August 
6, 1946. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1551. Spp. 10¢. 

2676. Financial Agreement Between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom—Signed at Wash- 
ington December 6, 1945; effective July 15, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1545. 
S8pp. 5¢. 

2677. United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization : 
Constitution adopted by the United States of America 
and Other Governments—Signed at Quebec Octobér 
16, 1945; effective October 16, 1945. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1554. 15 pp. 10¢. 


1 Serial numbers which do not appear in this list have 
appeared previously or will appear in subsequent lists. 
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2678. Naval Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Colombia—Signed at Washing- 
ton October 14, 1946; effective October 14, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1563. 
12 pp. 5¢. 

2679. Act of Chapultepec: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Other American Republics 
Contained in the Final Act of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace—Signed at 
Mexico City March 8, 1945; effective March 8, 1945. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1543. 
14 pp. 10¢. 

2680. The United States and Economic Collaboration 
Among the Countries of Europe. Article by H. van 
B. Cleveland. European Series 20. 18 pp. 10¢. 

2683. North American Regional Broadcasting: Interim 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Other Governments—Signed at Washington February 
25, 1946; effective March 29, 1946. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1553. 25 pp. 10¢. 

2684. Declaration Regarding Germany by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic—Signed at Berlin June 5, 
1945; effective June 5, 1945. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 1520. 25 pp. 10¢. 

2685. Radio Teletype Communication Channels: Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Signed at Mos- 
cow May 24, 1946; effective May 24, 1946. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1527. 11 pp. 5¢. 

2687. Military Aviation Mission: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Peru—Signed at Wash- 
ington October 7, 1946; effective October 7, 1946. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1562. 
16 pp. 10¢. 

2688. Friendship and Commerce: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom of the 
Yemen—Signed at Sana’a May 4, 1946; effective May 
4,1946. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1535. Opp. 5¢. 

2691. Mutual Aid Settlement: Agreement Between tbe 
United States of America and Turkey—Signed at 
Ankara May 7, 1946; effective May 25, 1946 pursu- 
ant to exchange of notes of that date. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1541. 16 pp. 10¢. 

2692. Commercial Relations: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Chile, and exchange of 
notes of July 30, 1945—Agreement effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Santiago July 23 and 30, 
1946; effective July 31, 1946. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1529. 20 pp. 10¢. 

2695. Recent Publications of the Department of State, 
1946. 4pp. Free. 

2696. Rubber: Agreement Between the United States of 
America, Argentina, and Brazil—Effected by exchange 


* After Jan. 1, 1947, subscription, $5 a year; single 
copy, 15¢. 
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of notes signed at Buenos Aires May 2, 1945; effective 
May 2, 1945. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1542. 12 pp. 5¢. 

2698. Ninth Report to Congress on Operations of UNRRA, 
as of September 30, 1946. 42 pp. 15¢. 

2699. International Agencies in Which the United States 
Participates. 322 pp. 65¢. 

2702. The International Control of Atomic Energy: 
Growth of a Policy. xvii, 281 pp. 45¢. 

2703. International Health Conference, New York, N.Y., 
June 19 to July 22, 1946: Report of the United States 
Delegation, Including the Final Act and Related Doc- 
uments. Conference Series 91. 145 pp. 35¢. 

2704. Legislation, Regulations, and Orders Pertaining to 
Foreign Surplus Disposal, December 1946. Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department 
of State. 58 pp. Free. 

2706. Diplomatic List, December 1946. 163 pp. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 a year; single copy, 20¢. 

2707. Twenty-Third Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Op- 
erations for the Period Ended September 30, 1946. 
76 pp. 20¢. 


2708. American Wool Import Policy. Article by James © 


Gilbert Evans. Commercial Policy Series 97. 19 pp. 

2709. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XV, no. 389, 
December 15, 1946. 44 pp. 10¢.” 

2710. Passport and Visa Information for Clerks of Courts 
Who Take Passport Applications, 1947 (Replaces 
Edition of 1942). Passport Series 6. 15 pp. Free. 

2711. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XV, no. 390, 
December 22, 1946. 44 pp. 10¢. 

2712. General Relations: Treaty Between the United 


States of America and the Philippines and Protocol— | 
Signed at Manila July 4, 1946; ratified by the Presi- © 


dent of the United States of America August 16, 1946; 
ratified by the President of the Philippines September 


30, 1946 ; ratifications exchanged at Manila October 22, © 


1946; proclaimed by the President of the United 
States of America October 31, 1946; effective Octo- 
ber 22, 1946. Interim Agreement—Effected by ex- 
change of notes—signed at Manila July 10 and 12, 
1946; effective July 4, 1946. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1568. 8 pp. 5¢. 


2713. Toward Effective International Atomic Energy Con- 
trol: Statement by U.S. Representative to Atomic 
Energy Commission. The United States and the 
United Nations Report Series 6. 13 pp. 5¢. 

2714. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. XV, no. 391, 
December 29, 1946. 36 pp. 10¢. 

2715. Canol Project, Disposition of Storage and Loading 
Facilities at Prince Rupert: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Canada—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Ottawa December 21, 1945 
and January 3, 1946. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1565. 2 pp. 5¢. 

2716. Commercial Policy: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Czechoslovakia—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Washington November 14, 
1946 ; effective November 14, 1946. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1569. 5 pp. 5¢. 
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